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ed, at the time, among the human species. 
The treatment most successful, was copious 
bleeding, with nitre and antimony in their 
drinks—saline catharties, (salts)—warm sta- 
ble, and short diet. In cases of swollen 
glands, a liniment of sweet oil, six ounces; oil 
of vitriol, two ounces; spirits of turpentine, 
eight ounces. 


[For the Maine Farmer.| 


CULTURE OF NATIVE BERRIES, 


Dear Docror—tIn your last No. of the 
Maine Farmer, you had a good article urging 
the cultivation of our native berries to the 
more serious notice of cultivators. This takes 
my eye exactly, and my object in writing is to 
draw something more from you, or some of 
your correspondents, on the subject. 

Last spring I prepared a small bed of grav- 
ely loam by pulverizing thoroughly, but with- 
out manure, except a slight dressing of ashes, 
and soot from a stove funnel, and transplant- 
ed therein the common blueberry vine or bush. 
They lived through it and that was about all, 
though not moved more than twenty rods, 
and the character of the soil scarcely changed 
in the least. What was the matter | know 
not, but intend to try again next spring, and 
An arm full to each cow, | should like very much to hear from any one 
once or twice per day, will be paid for| who has had any success with them. 
promptly by an increase of milk and butter.| You also mention the cranberry as worthy 
Hogs, that are designed for early slaughter, | of cultivation “wherever a person can lay 

water on and off them as he desires.” If 


may receive a little more atteption in the way | 
of fattening, and at the game time an hour or | this is absolutely necessary to success, | must 


two spent every day in mowing weeds that give it up, though much against my wishes, 
will grow ‘in bye places, to throw over to| for having a small spot in my field that is nat- 
them, will be productive of advantage in two | urally wet, I have set my heart es having a 

cranberry bed, and from what items I have 
been able to gather, I thought | should not 
need to flood a spot wet throughout the sea- 
| son, the soil of which will not bake on expo- 
|sure tothe sun, Any information on these 
| two subjects will he most thankfully received, 
tion to the swill tub, if well cooked, and what | and if success follows, shall be duly reported, 








‘Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man, 


SEPTEMBER, 
This first of the autumn months is always 
a busy time for the farmer, as it commences 
preparations for the final harvest of the crops 
for which he has been toiling during the spring 
He now begins to enjoy the 
consummation of his labors, and to realize 


and summer, 


more or less return for the cpital expended 
during the year in carrying on his business. 
Attention should be paid to stock, especial- 
ly to milch cows, for the pastures will begin 
to fail, and a shift into some other enclosure, 
where there is a good supply of fall feed, will 
be very grateful to them. Your patch of corn 
that you sowed broadeast for them in the 
spring, if it has done well, will now be of es- 


sential service, 


ways, viz: by preventing their going to seed, | 
and by adding to the manure heap, for the | 
support of next years’ crop. 

Early apples may also receive attention— 
the refuse ones will form an excellent addi- 











of the best of them are not carried to market | 
| 


are getting longer, and if the boys and nat 


may be dried for winter’s use. ‘The evenings 


wish for an “apple paring bee” occasionally, | 
why, e’en let them have it, only see that the| 
amount of work corresponds to the buzzing. 
Perhaps you may have some low lands that | 
are dry enough to be cleared up; if so, and | 
you can bring your arrangements aright, by | 
all means attend to them. Clear up a little, 
if it be only a quarter of an acre. A quarter | 
of an acre of grass is more valuable than a| 
quarter of an acre of “hard hacks” and alder | 
bushes. The former will return you some-| 
thing valuable every year; the latter nothing. 


Mayhap you have a muck mine near you. 
Now, although the season with us is not a dry 
one, yet perhaps you can dig a pretty good 
supply for your yards. Lay in as gooda 
store of it as your means will allow you to, 
and rest assured, if rightly managed, it will 
increase your means for another season. The 
plough may also be used to advantage occa- 
sionally this month. And among other things, 
prepare for cattle show. You have no fall 
train‘ngs nor gineral musters now, to drag 
you away to play the fool three or four days, 
as used to be the case; surely, then, you can 
afford a couple of days for the pleasures. and 
innocent and useful recreations of cattle show. 
Be sure and let the bwys and girls get some- 
thing ready to exhibit there. No matter if 
it does not get a premium. It will prove that 
they are not drones in the hive. 











EPIDEMIC DISEASE AMONG HORSES. 


The brute creation, like the human, are 
subject to diseases of an epidemical character. 
Last year the horses on Long Island were se- 
verely afflicted, and hundreds of them died. 
‘This year, we learn by the Boston Medical 
Journal, that there is at present raging a dis- 
ease among the horses in the western part of 
Ontario and Eastern part of Livingston 
counties, in the State of New York, which is 
described by a correspondent of that Journal. 
As we have seen one or two horses in our vi- 
einity afflicted in the same way, we shall 
abridge his description, in order that if any 
more among us should be attacked, it may be 
some guide to those and the community who 
feel interested in such matters. They are 
taken with frequently snorting and sometimes 
coughing, and this, too, when the condition of 
the animal would not lead one to infer it was 
diseased with the glanders, colt-disease, or a 
common cold. The horse of the writer was 
taken, in April, with a short, rough, spiteful, 
irritated snort, as if some insect or offensive 
particle of dust was highly irritating the nos- 
trils, and he was endeavoring, partly in an- 
ger, to dislodge it from the mucous mem- 
brane. ‘This increased, and he thus describes 

the appearance of the nostril of this and 380 
or 100 others, 

The mucous membrane was bright red, 
like scarlet, with numerous minute dark red 
points. The blood vessels highly injected. 
In slight cases a thin ichorous matter covered 
the whole membrane, and in snorting was 
blown out in a shower of fine mist, perhaps 
full in the tace of the examiner. In bad cas- 
es, patches of apthae or ulcerations would be 
seen, with pus trickling down from the higher 
portions of the nostrils. At the angles of the 
jaw, the cervical glands swollen and enlarged, 
and sometimes indurated. The tongue pale, 
cold and smooth. Appetite poor or variable. 
Pulse 60 to 95, hard, wiry, and demanding 
venesection. Ears, heels, and ankles, cold, 
Eyes heavy and sunken. In bad cases the 
pulse would be full and hard, the hair rough 





and staring, and the mane and tail each start- 
ing from the roots. The glands of the neck 


for others’ benefit, by a sincere worshiper of 
Pomona. 

Westbrook, August 22, 1847. 

Note. We cannot tell what was or is the 
matter with our correspondent’s blueberry 
bushes. We are glad that he is trying the 
experiment, and would recommend a good 
dressing of decayed leaves about them this 
fall, such as they get from the hand of Dame 
Nature every fall. In regard to cranberries, 
we recommend the plan of laying the water 
off and on at pleasure, because it is oftentimes 
useful in summer, when a drouth occurs, to 
give them an occasional drenching; and in 
the fall, if you fear a severe frost before they 
are out of the way of it, laying on a coat of 
water will protect them. 

The following directions from the Yar- 
mouth (Cape Cod) Register, will be of ser- 
vice to our friend. 

We will merely add that the flowage is not 
absolutely necessary for the existence of the 
cranberry. We know of a patch of cranber- 
ries growing on the top of one of the highest 
hills in Kennebec county. The ground on 
which they are, is moist. ‘They are, howev- 
er, small, and not so plump and juicy as those 
that grow on the bogs at the foot of the same 
hill. [Ep. 


Cranserries. We are not aware of a 
single instance of success in the cultivation of 
the cranberry without a thick coating of sand 
(not a mixture of sand and loam) was first 
spread over the surface. Six inches is the 
depth that has been recommended in this pa- 
per, and we are entirely satistied that it is 
more frequently too little than too much. If 
the bottom be a deep mud, with only six inch- 
es of sand on the surface, the bog, at the end 
of a year, will be in a better condition to cul- 
tivate grass than cranberries. ‘The sand will 
sink into the mud and become to some extent 
mixed with it. ‘The surface will be condens- 
ed and warmed by the operation, and the 
grasses cannot be kept out without injuring 
or destroying the cranberry vines. 

The art of raising the cranberry consists in 
selecting a soil that is always damp, and if 
flowed with water in the winter and spring, it 
is the better. ‘The soil must be loose and 
barren, so that the cranberry vines will with- 
out any cultivation overcome and root out the 
few weeds and grasses that may spring up. 
If the soil is fertile, grass and weeds will ob- 
tain possession of the soil, and they can be 
kept out only by incurring an expense which 
the crop will never repay. 

We have seen accounts in the newspapers 
of the cranberry being cultivated successfully 
on uplands, but we do not believe much of the 
stories that are told. On damp barren sands 
the cranberry in this county is as certain as 
any cultivated crop; but on other soils it is 
precarious and uncertain, and will not repay 
the labor of cultivation. 





Screntiric Terms. As we are frequently 
under the necessity of using scientific terms, 
the meaning of which may not be readily 
comprehended by the reader, we have deemed 
it expedient to insert the following glossary, 
containing and explaining many of the scien- 
tific phrases used in agriculture, &c., as well 
as certain chemical terms, 

Sulphate of copper—thiye vitriol ; blue 
stone. 

Sulphate of iron—copperas; green vitriol. 
Sulphate of lime—gypsum; plaster of pa- 
ris. 

Sulphate of soda—Glauber’s salts. 

Sulphate of zine—white vitriol. 

Sulphate of potash—a chemical salt, com- 
posed of sulphuric acid and potash. 

Sulphuret of potash—sulphur and potash 
fused together. 

Sulphate of magnesia—Epsom salts. 

_ Sulphuric acid—oil of vitriol; vitriolic ac- 





very much enlarged. A short, frequent, un- id. ¥- 


easy cough, with seanty expectoration or dis- 
charge from the nose. In almost ail of these 
cases death was the result, oftentimes very 


speedy, from exposure to damp atmosphere 





and grazing 
or a change of temperature. It did not ap- rd aa inc, Stone tray 


am ¥ be contagious. The writer in the 
ournal is inclined to the opinion that this butter and cheese in the European market i 
was a sort of or rather type of epidemic ery- inducing all our farmers to make those ar- 





sipelas, inasmuch as that disease had prevail- ticles in great quantities. 








{For the Maine Farmer.] 


RINGBONES OR SOMETHING ELSE. 


Dr. Hotmes—lI noticed, in the Me, Farm- 
er of July 29th, a communication from E. 
Fairfield of Patten, deseribing the lameness 


I cannot diseover, in your remarks, that you 
have pointed out any remedy for such lame- 
ness, upon which we may venture to rely with 
much certainty, or given much encouragement 
even to adopt such means as you mention. 
The lameness referred to is a swelling or 
| enlargement upon the hind legs, between the 
j ankle joint and the hoof. This kind of lame- 





| LIME MANIA. 


| Inarecent number of the Ploughman we 
| made some comments on the article of a cor- 
respondent of the Maine Farmer, who under- 
‘took to state the reason why lime ought to be 


of a valuable horse owned by a friend of his. | procured by all farmers to enrich their lands. 


The Genesee Farmer copies our article and 
| comments upon it in the following words: 
| “Without endorsing what is said by the 
writer in the Maine Farmer, we must express 
our surprise that the action of lime is a mat- 
ter of so much dispute in New England; and 
to hear the editor of an agricultural journal 
| question its value “unless it be to correct the 


hess is not uncommon, and is generally con-| acid occasioned by the prevalence of iron ore 


fined to young horses. In the first stages the 
inflammation forms a crisis, he begins gradu- 
ally to get better, and in every case with 
which I have been acquainted, bas in a few 


to itself. I have known great injury done to 





but have never known it result in any good. 


animal commonly is very lame, but after the 


years got well of the lameness, if left entirely | 


horses by resorting to operations in such cases, | 


in the soil.” 
At the risk of being placed among the 
“copyists” and dealers in “old saws,” on the 


scalds and a black eye. | used in shooting from three to seven grains. 





books of the Ploughman, we must call atten- 
tion to the fact that, no other single element 
found in all cultivated plants, has been so 
generally, and so successfully used as a fertil- 
izer both in Europe, and in this county, as 
this same mineral called lime. As Caves 


|The bunch above the hoof will remain after | Cygying would say, this is “a fixed fact.” 


| the animal gets well of the lameness, having | 
| formed a callous or bony substance. This will 
| not injure the horse for labor—and here I will 
‘remark that when these bunches come 
jthe Aind feet, there is but very little danger | 
to apprehend permanent lameness from them. 
| The horse ought to be shod often behind, and 
| the hoofs well pared at the toe, and particular 
care should be taken to prevent interfering. 
|The bunches are apt to project in so that the 
| horse will strike when he travels. I knew a 
| horse continually lame from this cause, when 
| the owners supposed his lameness proceeded 
from the bunches. This same horse, when 
properly shod, was soon well. 

The best remedy | have ever found is spir- 
its of turpentine and lamp oil, equal parts, 
applied to the bunches night and morning, 
well rubbed into the hair and around the hoof. 
This will reduce the inflammation, and _pro- 
|mote the circulation of the blood and other | 
fluids. H. A. P. 

Winthrop, July 8th, 1847. 








| 


= | 
| Eve’s appre tree. In an interesting vol- | 
j}ume, entitled ‘Recollections of Ceylon,” it 

|is asserted that Eve’s apple tree (kadura-| 
gaha) is there acommontree. It is of medi-! 
|um size, its leaves nine inches in length, by 
| three in width, with twenty or more strong | 
| fibres branching off from each side of the 
Its fruits are attached to a stalk | 
of considerable length, and are produced in 

The appearance presented by this 

fruit, is said to be very peculiar, having the | 
form of an apple of the common kind with 

about one third bitten out. It is not edible, 

and is regarded as a most deadly poison, and | 
when pierced exudes a juice or milk so acid 
that a single drop, falling on the skin, raises a 
blister. ‘The outside,” says the author, “‘is| 
of a bright yellow color, and the inside is a | 
deep crimson. It contains a large quantity of 
small black seeds, like the pips of an apple, 
embedded in a quantity of scarlet colored 
pulp. I have counted fifty-eight of these 
seeds in one fruit. When ripe the fruit bursts 
and the seeds fall out, and the outside shrivels 
up, and still adheres to the stalk for a con- 
siderable time.” w. 


| central one. 


pairs. 








Tue puck prant. This plant, which is 
known botanically by the appellation of Akis- 
tolochia Fatida, is one of the most singular 
productions in nature. It is described as a 
‘tall and bold vine,with heart-shaped leaves,” 
and bearing a flower “having a most striking 
resemblance, in body, throat and bill toa 
duck floating tranquilly on some mirrored 
lake. The duck shaped fi is eighteen 
inches in length, and sixteem&nd a half inches 
in circumference of body, seven inches in 
length of head, and with a slender or switchy 
length of tail behind, measuring twenty-four 
inches. The inside of the calyx is beautifully 
mottled and variegated with rich colors, some- 
what like the interior of a preserved ocean 
shell, but neither so brilliant nor so red, but 
somewhat of a purple cast.” One of these 
plants was exhibited, not long since, in 
Charleston, and was viewed with astonish- 
ment by many. w. 





Scours in sHeer. This troublesome com- 
pluint may be easily cured by administering 
common soot from the back of the chimney, 
or by giving a teaspoonful of pulverized char- 
coal every two hours. One thing is very re- 
markable in the use of these articles—an 
overdose will dono harm. ‘The medicine is 
equally safe for man or beast, and has been 
known, in numberless instances, to effect a 
cure in cases of stubborn dysentery after the 
doctor had renounced ali hope. The best 
mode of administering it, probably, is to mix 
it up into a thick paste with molasses or sugar, 
and then dilute it with water till it is thin 
enough to drink. A writer in one of our ex- 
changes, speaking of this article, says: “I 
have not used any thing else for dysentery for 
over forty years, and have had it more or less 
every year, and bave found no difficulty in 
managing it. -I have recommended it to 
others, in many cases, and always with the 
like success.” w. 














Warer proor Give. An experiment has 
recently been made bya citizen of Albany 
which bas resulted in the discovery that a per- 
fectly water-proof and exceedingly adhesive 
glue may be obtained by immersing common 
glue in cold water until it becomes perfectly 
soft, but yet retaining its original form; after 
which, it is to be dissolved in common raw 
linseed oil, assisted by a gentle heat, until it 
becomes entirely taken up by the latter, after 
which it may be applid to substances for ad- 
hesion to each other, in the way common 
glue is applied. It dries almost immediately, 
and water will exert no action upon it. It is 
unnecessary to say for how many valuable 
purposes in the arts this 
used. For cabinet makers it is important, as 





| healthy bone in the body of any animal, unless 
}there was a little lime in the food on 
UPOD | such animal subsisted. 


may be | them as much as the 100 casks of lime. 


mahogany veneers, when glued by this sub-| ‘ 
stance, will never fall off by exposure to the} Cxtoaive or Sova. Chloride of Soda is 
In ship building it will proba-| said, in the London Lancet, a medical work, 
bly answer a valuable purpose, as it has infin-| to be an effectual cure fora burn. It is stated 
i than co in that journal as an example, that an attor-— 


It would be no easy task to make a sound 


which 
And if the soil was 
quite devoid of this mineral, how could the 
plants raised upon it, to feed man and his 
| domestic animals, extract lime therefrom? 

| Willthe Ploughman assert that all soils 
‘contain a supply of available lime, fully equal 
to the utmost demand of wheat and all other 
\crops? Ifso, how does it happen that the 
limestone lands of Western New York have 


| yielded for the last $0 years so fine crops of 


| this bread-bearing plant, while all the counties 
lin this State and in New England, where lime 


more have been lost from NEGLECTED APTER- | 


gether. 


them variously, as follows: 


cold, 


can never flourish, and rarely live. 


choked with grass, weeds, or crops of graip— 
some live and linger, others die under the 





\exists in its minimum quantity, wheat culture 
\is almost unknown? Facts like these can 
/hardly be put down by a sneer at “copyists 
It-is confessedly by the use 
of lime mainly, that hundreds of farmers in 
Maryland are renovating their worn out fields, 
and harvesting good crops of wheat and grass. 
The same is true in Virginia and portions of 
Pennsylvania. But it is no less true that lime 
alone will not suffice on the granite soils of 
New England, nor elsewhere to bring forth 
abundant crops. Noone mineral can perform 
the office in the vegetable economy, which 
God has assigned to the joint agency of some | 
eight or ten earthy substances. You might | 
as well expect to increase the huinan race on 
a remote island inthe Pacific, whose every 
inhabitant is an old bachelor. No such caustic 
single blessedness as lime alone, by neutrali- 


land old saws.” 


zing acid, will impart fertility to the earth. good trees. 


If the Massachusetts farmers will mix with | 
their lime all the other ingredients that nature 
uses in organizing the crop cultivated, we 
venture to assert that lime will do its share in 
giving fecundity to the soil. Don’t say that 
both blades of a pair of shears are worthless, 
because neither half can cut alone.”’ 


Such are the arguments that are relied on 
to prove that lime is the most important article 
which a farmer can procure for bis fields! 

It will be seen that the writer does not at- 
tempt to prove that lime hastens the decom- 
position of other materials (a position which 
most of the advocates of lime assume) but 
asserts that ‘‘no other element, &c. has been 
so generally and so successfully used as a fer- 
tilizer both in this country and in Europe as 
this same mineral called lime.” 

This we utterly deny, and should like to 
have some evidence of it before the writer 
proceeds any farther. Can the Genesee 
Farmer pretend that lime has been more gen- 
erally applied and with more success to enrich 
lands than the excrements of horned cattle, 
horses, sheep, and hogs? Can he make usall 
believe that lime is more enriching than the 
putrid flesh of land animals or fish? Or that it 
has longer been in use? 

Oh, no, but “bones cannot be formed with- 
out lime,” therefore the food of animals must 
contain lime in order to make bone, and there- 
fore lime must be procured and spread on to 
lands or the plants on which animals feed will 
find no lime, and cattle will have no bones! 
Our Genesee friend seems to forget our ad- 
mission that lime is beneficial on certain soils. 
We admit its usefulness where iron ore 
abounds, and has he shown that itis useful 
anywhere else? 

He supposes that the adding of lime to all 
soils has improved them. He ought to rec- 
collect that in England many farmers deny 
that lime has been of the least service when 
applied to their lands. 

But “lime is found in all plants.” So is 
sand, or what is called silex—but it does not 
exactly follow that sand would always prove 
a very useful adjunct to our New England 
soils. Lime is found in all the varieties of 
soil, and plants have lime in them. What 
then? It was found by Dr. Jackson, on ana- 
lyzing the soils of Maine, that soils containing 
the greatest quantity of lime did not produce 
the largest crops of wheat. 

It is a singular fact, admitted by all the lime 
advocates, that lime, spread on the surface of 
soils that are based on limestone rock, does 
more service than on soils without such basis. 
It may be inferred from this that the more lime 
there is the better is the soil. Is this the the- 
ory of our friend ? 

We have lands here that would be improved 
by spreading 100 casks of sand on an acre.— 
We have peat bogs that are more benefited by 
one load of common gravel than by 100 loads 
of lime. Mixtures of different kinds of soil 
are generally useful; and we much incline to 
think that many who have been so much de- 
lighted with the advantages they have derived, 
from spreading a hundred casks of lime on an 
acre of their land, will find that 100 casks of 
sand, well spread, well mixed, and well tend- 
Led, with a view to a premium crop, will help 


[Massachusetts Ploughman. 





| ground. 


|quality in growth; he set them out well, and 


|them with low hoed crops, they now promise 
to afford loads of rich peaches, before the 
dead stubs of his neighbor, just mentioned, 


| hands burned and blistered, but not broken. | 


He sent for a couple of quarts of the lotion, 
four ounces of the solution toa pint of water, 


had it poured into soup plates, wrapped his | 
|hands in lint, as no skin was broken, and so | 
kept them for some time. 


Next morning he 
was so perfectly well that only one emall | 


that the same remedy is sufficient to heal 


CULTIVATION OF SOIL FOR FAUIT TREES. | 


The importance of good transplanting has 


as it should be done. 
There is another department in the care of 

fruit trees, still less known and appreciated, 
and still more important; perhaps not so much | 
so in itself as from its almost universal neg- | 
Ihis is thorough cultivation of the soil. For, 
of many hundreds of trees which the writer 
has seen transplanted by various cultivators, 


cuLrore, than from all other causes put to- 


Persons who purchase young trees treat 


1. Some kill them at once by drying them 
in the sun or wind, or freezing them in the 


2. Others kill them by crowding the roots 
into small holes in hard ground, where they 


8. Others set them out well, but that is all. 
This done, they consider the whole work as 
finished. The trees are suffered to become 


hardship, or else are broken off by cattle, or 
broken down by the team which cultivates the 


An intelligent friend purchased fifty very 
fine peach trees, handsomely rooted, and of 
vigorous growth; they were well set out in a 
field containing a fine crop of heavy clover 


and timothy. ‘The following summer was | 


Most of them neces- 
sarily perished. 
Another person bought sixty, of worse 


kept them well cultivated with potatoes. He 
lost but one tree; and continuing to cultivate 


have disappeared from his grounds. 

Another neighbor a year ago bought fifty 
Passing his house late in sum- 
mer, he said to me, “I thought a crop of 
wheat one of the best for young peach trees?” 
“Just the reverse;” said I, “itis one of the 
worst—all sown crops are injurious, all low 
hoed ones beneficial.”” “Well,” answered 
he, “I have found it so—my fifty trees all 
lived, it is true, but I have lost one year of 
their growth by my want of knowledge.” 
His trees were examined; they were in an 
excellent soil, and had been well set out. All 
the rows but one had stood in a field of wheat; 
that one was hoed with a crop of potatoes. 
The result was striking. Of the trees that 
stood among the wheat, some had made shoots 
the same year an inch long, some two inches, 
and a very few, five or six inches. While, 
on the other hand, on nearly every one that 
grew with the potatoes, new shoots a foot and 
a half could be found, and on some the growth 
had been two feet, two and a half, and three 
feet. Other cases have furnished nearly as 


decisive contrasts. ; 
An eminent cultivator of fine fruit, whose 


trees have borne for many years, says ina 
late letter: ““My fruit garden would be worth 
twice as much as it is, if the trees had been 
planted in thick rows two rods apart, so that 
I could have cultivated them with the plough. 
Unless fruit grows on thrifty trees, we can 
form no proper judgment of it. Some that 
we have cultivated this season, aftera long 
neglect, seem like new kinds and the flavor is 
in proportion to thesize. Bearing trees often 
stand in thick grass, and poor crops and poor 
fruit are the usual result; and the nurseryman 
who sold them is not unfrequently pronounced 
a rogue for thus distributing worthless kinds, 
when good cultivation would wholly change 


their character.’’ : 
Trees are frequently mutilated in cultivat- 


ing the ground with a team; to obviate this 
difficulty, arrange the horses when they work 
near the line of trees, one before the other, 
ad tandem; \et a boy ride the forward one, 
use long traces, and a short whipple-tree, and 
place the whole in the charge of a careful man 
who knows that one tree is worth more than 
fifty hills of corn or potatoes, and no danger 
need be feared. 

When it becomes necessary for trees to 
stand in grass, as in some instances near 
dwellings, a circle of several feet round each 
tree, must be kept mellow by the spade. ‘I'he 
work should be shallow near the tree to pre- 
vent injury to the roots, and gradually deepen 
as it recedes. This operation, when repeated 
several times during summer, has been known 
to increase the growth five fold. But a not 
less important result is the exclusion of the 
mice, for which this is by far the most effec- 
tual method, if the surface is raised nive or 
ten inches round the tree just arabe: 
The no affords these ani any 
hiding place; yon me embankment round the 
stem prevents the collection of deep snow. 


pletely effectual. 
it Rinong the crops which are best suited to 





though a hoed crop, is of too tall a growth 
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had attacked the curtains of his bed, got his 


young trees, are potatoes, ruta bagas, beets, 
carrots, beans, and all low hoed crops. Corn, 


Spagetti dig tore of 1 oesemne. 
ble stalks. sown crops are to be avoided, apps ees not that has grown well this 
and grass is still worse. Meadows are rui-|") on the Mountain Ash. The Beurre 
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‘GUN COTTON—RECENT EXPERIMENTS. 


The gun cotton of C. & F. Lennig was 
tested yesterday, says the Ledger, at Har- 
ding’s upper ferry, Schuylkill, with rifles, 
shot guns, and by using it for blasting rocks. 
About sixty disebarges were made with Car- 
deza’s patent rifle, made for firing with gun 


patch of burn remained, yet an hour had ‘cotton, Krider’s, and guns of other makers. 
elapsed before the application, It is added |The principal distance was at the distance of 


ninety-six yards, and the amount of cotton 


The gentlemen firing were good marksmen, 
and the result satisfactory. ‘I'he blasting was 


been already noticed; yet very few practice it done in hard Gneiss rock—the drill hole three 


feet nine inches deep, two inches in width, 
and the amount of cotton used five ounces. 
The explosion cracked off a mass of about 
ten feet in width, twelve feet in length, and 
ten feet in depth. 


lect, and the consequent disastrous results, | The experiments were conducted ander the 


supervision of Professor Walter, R. Jobnson 
and Mr. Smith, committee of the Franklin 
Institute, and W. J. L. Kinderlin, Eisq., edi- 
tor of the Stadt Post. The result of the ex- 
periments and the conclusion of the commit- 
tee were these: that gun cotton is superior to 


gunpowder for sporting purposes in its supe- 


rior cleanliness, forty discharges not fouling 


a gun as much as one firing when loaded with 
gunpowder; in its entire freedom from smoke, 


which often prevents a second shot with a 
double barrelled gun, and by the absence of 
recoil which frequently disturbs the aim for a 
second shot; in the quantity necessary for a 
load, being from four to eleven times stronger 
than gunpowder; and in its cheapness, being 
but one half the price of powder. ‘The only 


drawback to its entire usefulness is, that it 


explodes so quickly that in some instances 
portions of it are driven from the gun unigni- 
ted, and part of the explosive force is lost. 
Inquiry is now turned to this matter, and we 
may suppose this defect will soon be remedied, 
and its entire explosive force brought into play. 
As an evidence of its swift ignition, we may 
mention that portions of it were several times 
placed loose upon gunpowder and fired, the 


very dry; a luxuriant growth of meadow | combustion was so rapid, that although the 
| grass nearly obscured them from sight. W hat | 
| was the consequence? 


entire mass of cotton exploded, the powder 
did not catch. For mining purposes it was 
universally conceded to be superior to powder 
—in its force and projectile force, and in the 
absence of smoke, which in mining with gun- 
powder sometimes prevents the resumption 
of labor for half an howr after the blast— 
with cotton nota minute is necessary. It may 
be conveniently used also for sloping and 
overhead blasts in holes which it would be 
impossible to introduce powder. 

These experiments are certainly very sat- 
isfactory, and establish the reputation of the 
article prepared by the Messrs. Lennig, and 
also the fact that it is much more powerful 
than powder. It must also be admitted that 
it is a much more dangerous article to handle 
than powder, and therefore requires a pro- 
portionately greater degree of care in its use. 
{Railroad Journal. 


New Mernop or Veneerinc. A new 
and improved method of veneering has re- 
cently been invented by a Mr. Mackurth, 
which consists in the use of cotton or linen, 
or canvass, or other cloth, as an intervening 
substance between the veneer and the article 
to which it is to be attached, the canvass and 
portions of the wood to be united being first 
covered with the glue, and then placed to- 
gether and kept in place by any of the usual 
methods of compression. The cloth thus in- 
terposed adheres firmly to every part of the 
adjacent wood, and prevents the veneer from 
splitting or cracking with the grain of the 
wood, or leaving the body to which it is at- 
tached; renders two veneers minutely thin, 
thus united, stronger and more durable than 
if united in the solid wood of many times its 
thickness or size. 

This invention is peculiarly adapted to 
the veneering or formation of unequal sur- 
faces, or to cases where the veneering wood 
is required to be bent or compressed out of 
its natural inclination, It is especially adapt- 
ed to the construction of wooden tubes or 
pipes. The mode adopted in the construc- 
ting of tubes or pipes is the following: a 
veneer or layer of wood is first rolled around 
a rod or shaft attached to a crank, and turning 
with it and compressed by a cord, or other 
compression into the required shape. The 
cloth saturated with glue or other adhesive 
substance, is then rolled tighly around the 
veneer thus shaped as above, and then another 
veneer, or layer of wood, is applied upon 
the cloth and compressed, by the means above 
stated, into contact with every part of the 
cloth; by turning upon which, the veneers 
are shaped or rolled over a furnace, and the 
glue or adhesive matter is made to penetrate 


every part of the fabric. ; 
[N. ¥. Mechanic. 


Mountain Asn ror Pears. Messrs. Ed- 
itors: I observed an article in a late number 
of the Cultivator onthe Mountain Ash stock, 
for pears. I budded many varieties of the 
pear, some year since, on the English variety 
of Mountain Ash, among them were Seckel, 
Dix, Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, and Belle 
Lucrative. 
size, about 4 feet high, with 9 or 10 pears on it. 
In regard to this stock, however, [do not 
think that it will generally answer, as it 's 
very apt to die after having made a year’s 
growth. The Dix are all gone, the Secke 
barely live, having made but little growth for 
two years past. The Seckel works in the 
same way with me on the apple, yet some 





i lly grown 

sl] upon this stock. It has general 
the Anping and occasionally promises well 
in its flowering state, but it has invariably 
Ihave a single specimen 


Rose, Paradise de Autumme, and Flemish 
Beauty have grown very finely on the English 
Hawthorn. 

From my experience three years past, I 
should not recommend the cultivation of 
the pear on the Mountain Ash nor apple. I 
should prefer the quince, and the Swamp 

called also Shad Berry. 
[Boston Cultivator.) J. M. Ives, 








Of the last I have a tree of dwarf 


of the Western cultivators say that it grows | 


THE BOA CONSTRICTOR. 
We are indebted to our friend Dr. Durkee, 
of No. 26 Howard street, for the following 
minute and interesting description of the Boa 
Constrictor, which is now on exhibition in 
this city. : 
Curiosity, anda taste for the marvellous 
and the beautiful in nature, have prompte:! 
}me to pay a few visits to this wonderful ani- 
jmal, which was brought to this city froin 
'Seuth America, and is now to be seen at the 
jcorner of Hanover and Court streets. He 
| was taken by a few hunters, in the night time, 
| by means of a strong rope net, and was im- 
| mediately transported to this country in a ves- 
sel. He is apparently in a healthy state,— 
His dimensions and other qualities entitle him 
to a special notice. His weight is one hun 
dred pounds; length 18 feet; circumference 
21-2 feet. He lies coiled up in a glass cage, 
which is about five feet long by less than two 
wide; and thus arranging himself, he finds 
plenty of elbow room. The width of the 
head is about four inches at the articulation 
of the upper to the lower jaw. His head is 
about as thick as a man’s two hands when 
placed in juxta-position and opened. The 
upper lip comes down, like that of a dog, 
over the lower jaw, and completely conceals 
the teeth. During one of my calls the fellow 
opened his mouth, unbidden, as if to display 
his two sets of most beautiful teeth, which 
| pointed slightly downward and backward to- 
ward the throat, which was as much as to say 
| advance if you dare. The largest teeth are 
in the upper jaw, and measure visibly about 
half an inch in length, and at the base are 
about three lines in circumference. His eyes 
jare rather prominent, like those of the cat, 








j but not so large, and the pupil is fixed in the 
same perpendicular manner. The color of 
this organ isa splendid shining amber, and 
exhibits no little of the cunning that prevails 
within, Huis tongue is forked—about the size 

i a common goose quill, and is almost con- 
| tinually at work thrusting its lightning darts at 
| every body and every thing, and thus, like 
|some men, he shows himself to be a tonguey 
lfellow. Sometimes, when roused to special 
|anger, the animal will utter a hissing sound; 
| but this is not often done. 

At one of my visits | asked the keeper to 
provoke the creature to furnish a specimen of 
his ability in this particular, but the serpent 
would not respond. The scales upon the 

| back are about the size of the scales of a large 

|codfish; but instead of over-lapping each 
| other as in a fish, they lie in contact simply; 

and indeed it can hardly be said that this ser- 
| pent has scales, but rather a rough skin with 
jsmooth lines dividing it into thousands of 
small diamond-shaped patches. The skin, 

\like Joseph’s coat, is of many colors,—yel- 

jlow and brown being the prevailing hues. 
At times, when a bright, clear light falls upon 

| it, the seven prismatic rays are visible, and 
| spread a dazzling splendor over the animal. 
| Upon the back large oval spots of beautiful 
| yellow, one inch asunder, are arranged with 
| perfect regularity from one extremity to the 
lother. A dark longitudinal stripe, bordered 

by a dull yellow, stretches like a ribbon front 
the point of the nose to about twelve inches 
| below the head, where the chain of yellow 
|disks commences. The nose is not unlike 
| that of a dog, only more flattened. ‘The nos- 
,trils and the central fissure in the upper lip 
are almost precisely what we see in the ca- 
|nine species. ‘The boa rests his head upou 
ithe carpeted floor of his cage, and rarely 
| moves it unless he is disturbed. The body is 
in a constant vermicular motion, as if he was 
endeavoring by this mode of exercise, to pro- 
mote the process of digestion, and thus ward 
off dyspepsia and the gout. At night he is 
taken out of his cage, and sleeps in a large 
back room all alone, and is not afraid of rob- 
bers. 

As the keeper of the serpent was endeav- 
oring to conduct him from his dormitory to 
his cage, the other morning, the serpent pass- 
ed two coils about the keeper's body, and 
squeezed him right heartily; whereupon the 
keeper began to pat the serpent gently, and 
finally succeeded in extricating himself from 
his perilous situation; and the boa went qui- 
etly into his cage. 1 should not be at all sur- 
| prised if the animal should make a meal of 
| his master the next time he wanted a dinner. 
He has taken no nourishment, I understand, 
except small quantities of water, since he 
was caught, which is about two months. 

‘The mode adopted by the Boa Constrictor 
for securing bis prey is, to place himself in 
the crotch of a tree, or fix his prehensile tail 
around a limb as near the ground as may suit 
his purpose, and there hang, watching for 
some bird or hare, or even fora tiger ora 
buffalo, which he does not fear to attack with 
terrible energy; and in an instant he coils 
round the body of his victim and breaks every 
bone as if it were a mere rush, and crushes it 
ito a jelly, and finally prepares it to be de- 
| voured in such morsels as may suit his appe- 

tite. It is said that even among the largest 
of these reptiles, the teeth are never employed 
in the most desperate engagements, When 
a bird or other small animal is caught, the 
teeth are used merely to prevent such small 
game from making its escape; but in combat 
| with large animals the boa relies upon the 
strong folds of its body for vietor ver its 
jantagonist. [Boston Traveller, 




















Face rransecanting. The experience of 
‘many able orchardists and terraculturists 
would seem to indicate the fall as a much 
more favorable season fer transplanting than 
the spring. In cases, however, where the 
subsoil is hard and impervious to water, large 
and deep holes should be excavated, and the 
bottom filled in with small stones—the rest 
with loam, the finer and fresher the better. 
A litde lime mixed with the loam, will be 
found very beneficial. w. 


Pears. ‘Take out the cores, cut off the 
stems, and pare them. Boil the pears in 
water till they are tender. Watch them, that 
they do not break. Lay them separately on 
a platter as you take them out. To each 
pound of fruit, take a pound of sugar. Make 
the syrup, and boil the fruit in the syrup till 
clear. [Miss Beecher. 
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THE ANIMAL MAN AND THE INTELLEC- 
TUAL MAN, 


Every ene will see, by a very little reflec- 
tion, that man is a compound of an animal 
or intellectual character. It does not need 
very close observation to notice this; and if 
one sets down occasionally and watches the 
movements of those about him, he will soon 
ascertain in whom the animal predominates 
and in whom the intellectual. The animal 
gives way to the sway of his senses. They 
seem to take the lead, and he bends all he has | 
of intellect to pander to their gratification, | 
and looks only to the enjoyment which he 
may obtain from a gratification of his sensual 
propensities. On the contrary, the man in 
whom the intellectual predominates, uses the 





The Maine Farmer; A Family Newspaper, 


THE BELL OF ST, MARY'S. 
PRANSEATED FROM THE ITALIAN, POR THE FARMER. 
Some Florentines were at supper in a 

house of Florence, which was not far from 
palace of the governor; and a bear, which 
to the and which was very 


frequently under the table, one of them said: 
“Shall we have a fine joke? When we have 
supped, let us lead this bear to St. Mary’s 
church, where the bishop of Fiessole 
es, and there you know that the door is never 
bolted, aad we will bind his fore paws, one 
to one bell, and the other to another, and then 
we will run away and you will see thé barrels 
go.” ‘The others said: ‘Well, we will do 
2° 

The night of this supper was in the month 
of November. Having thus agreed, they 
seized the bear, and by force conducted him 
into that place, and entering the church, they 
came to the bell ropes, and one of them hav- 
ing taken one foot and the other the other, 
they hound them to the bells, and suddenly 
turning about, they fled as fast as possible. 
The bear, finding himself thus fettered, draw- 
ing and pushing to free himself, the bells be- 
gan to ring in a most confused manner, ‘The 
priest and his clerk awoke and began to be- 





senses only as servants to the higher powers, 
and for the administering to his mind either | 
the necessaries required while in the mortal 
state to keep up the union of soul and body. 
Such individuals are the most useful and most | 
honorable portion of the human species. By | 
honorable, in this sense, we do not mean the 
possession of great titles, much wealth, or he-| 
reditary distinctions, but we use the term in 
contradistinction to the low and groveling | 
propensities which the animal exhibits, and | 
as being worthy the admiration and respect 
of the more rational part of the community. | 

It is incumbent on every one to make the 
faculties conduce to the enlargement and the | 
improvement of those passions which partake 
of the frailties of our more mortal part. In 
proportion as this is done, in the same pro- 
portion will the genuine real man become de- 
veloped and expand into usefulness. 

A very acute observer of human nature has 
said that he has ‘“‘long been in the habit of 
measuring the character, mental power and 
prospects of the young, (who are brought by 
circumstances under my observation,) by the 
power which they evince to resist the sugges- 
tions of the senses. In the same proportion, 
as I see them capable of rising above the 
thraldom of their appetites, capable of that 
energy of will, that gives the intellectual con- 
trol over the animal pature, I graduate them 
higher in the seale of moral power and pros- 
pect. But if, in their course, they manifest 
the clear preponderance of the animal; if 
sloth, sensuality, and the inclinations, which 
have no higher origin than the senses, sway 
them beyond the influence of advice and mor- 
al suasion, be they ever so beautiful, endowed, 
rich, distinguished, be their place in general 
estimation ever so high, I put them down as 
belonging to the animal, and not the intellec- 
tual orders. They never can reach higher 
worth and success, than that, which is the 
blind award of accident.” 

There is much trath in the observations 
above quoted, and it is really of the utmost 
importance to all, but more especially to the 
young, that they cultivate more assiduously 
the intellectual powers or faculties, placing 
more value upon mental riches than upon 
sensual riches, striving for the latter only as 











they will aid and assist the former. True 
greatness and real worth cannot be attained 
in any other way. 


BOUCHERIES’ METHOD OF PRESERVING 
wooo, 


We have several times published Bouche- 
ries’ mode of rendering timber less likely to 
decay, but we have not learned that it has 
ever been tried by any one in Maine. The 
mode is simply this—cut the timber while the 
leaves are upon the tree, and place the butt 
into a vat containing some kind of liquor of 
an antiseptic character, such as copperas wa- 
ter, solution of pyrolignate or acetate of iron. 
The leaves pump up the fluid, and thus the 
timber becomes impregnated with the liquor 
into which it was plunged. It may also be 
impregnated by cutting holes or pockets into 
the tree while standing, and filling these with 
such liquors as you desire to impregnate the 
wood with. It might be tested on a small 
scale, if any one wished to learn the facts of 
the process. 








Tre Past. Ralph Waldo Emerson, the 
pupil and too close imitator of Carlisle, in 
one of his most exquisite lectures, observes 
that—*When the act of reflection takes place 
in the mind, when we look at ourselves in the 
light of thought, we discover that our life is 
embosomed in beauty. Behind us, as we go, 
all things assume pleasing forms, as clouds do 
afar off. Not only things familiar and stale, 
but even the tragic and terrible, are comely, 
as they take their place in the pictures of 
memory. ‘The river bauk, the weed at the 
water side, the old house, the foolish person, 
however neglected at the passing, have a 
grace in the past. Even the corpse that has 
Jain in the chambers, has added a solemn or- 
nament to the house. The sour will not 
know either deformity or pain.” 








Ciacoumstantiat Evipence. Lord Eldon 
gives, in his “Note Book,” the following 
most singular and remarkable story : 

“I have heard some very extraordinary 
cases of murder tried. I remember in one, 
where I was counsel, for a long time the evi- 
dence did not appear to touch the prisoner at 
ell, and he Jooked about him with the most 
perfect unconcern—seeming to regard himself 
quite safe, At last the surgeon was called, 
who stated that the deceased had been killed 
by a shot (a gunshot) in the head, and pro- 
duced the matted hair and stuff cut from the 
wound. It was all hardened with blood. A 
basin of warm water was brought into Court, 
and as the blood was gradually softened, a 
piece of printed paper appeared. ‘The wad- 
ding of the gun proved to be half of a ballad 
—the other half had been found in the man’s 
pocket when he was taken. He was hanged.” 


A WHITE swaLLow. A snow white swal- 
low was shot in Redgrave, Suffolk Co., Eng- 
land, Its skin was stuffed and preserved in 


the collection of Mr. Cobbold, rector of 
Wortham. 


A Larceciass. One hundred and twority- 








four young men graduated at Yale College | 


this last commencement. ‘The largest class 





that ever graduated there. baths 
Dorring THE crown, It is rumored that 
the Emperor Nicholas, on of domes- 


‘about to ab- 


think themselves: “What does this mean? 
Who is ringing that bell??? Some one with- 
out cried; “Fire! Fire!’ The convent bel! 
began to sound, for there was a woolen man- 
ufactory near it. The clothiers and all the 
other workmen came running out, and inquir- 
ing: ‘Where is it? where is it?” 

At this time the priest had commanded his 
clerk, with a holy candle lighted, for fear it 
might be some evil spirit, to find out who was 
ringing the bell. The clerk went along, one 
long step forward, then two short ones back- 
ward, with his hair standing up on end for 
fear; and approaching the scene of action, 
he made the sign of the cross, and believing 
that it was the devil, he turned about, fleeing 
and erying out: “Jn manus tuas, domine, etc.” 
[into thy hands, Lord, &c.] all atonce, Run- 
ning up to the priest with this noise, who did 
not know where he was, he said: ‘‘Alas! my 
father, the devil is in the church and he is 
ringing the bell.” The priest said: ““How 
the devil?” and having taken some holy wa- 
ter, he did not dare to go into the church, but 
went out through the porch at a full gallop, 
with the clerk at his heels. Having gone out 
he found many men, who began to ask the 
priest: ‘‘Where is the fire?” but he could 
scarcely reply, for he was trembling with the 
fear of death. Yet with a dull and husky 
voice he said: “1 don’t know anything about 
the fire, nor who is ringing the bell; he (point- 
ing to his clerk) has been in there to find out 
who was ringing the bell, and he says it ap- 
pears to him to be some evil spirit.” “How 
an evil spirit?” asked many: “bring here a 
light; we have no fear of apparitions; who- 
ever has, let him run away”; then having 
taken a glance, and seeing the beast, but not 
perceiving plainly what it was, the greater 
part turned about and run for their lives, ex- 
claiming: “In fact, what he says is true.” 

Some other bolder ones approaching and 
seeing what it was, cried out: ‘‘Cume here, 
you brave men, itis nothing but a bear.”— 
The company ran there, and also the priest 
and his clerk, and seeing the bear thus hound, 
pulling and growliag with all his might, each 
one began to Jaugh: ‘““What does this mean?” 
But there was no one who dared to loose him, 
and all the time the bells kept ringing and the 
people kept running together. Finally some 
who knew it was the governor's tame bear, 
went upto him and unbound him: and the 
most of them thought it was some sly rogues 
who had done this to make the Florentines 

run. ‘They returned to their homes, and for 
many days they talked about the affair, and 
every one said he knew who did it. Some 
said: “Tell me who did it, and I will tell 
you.” Others said: ‘“Whoever it was, he 
did a good deed, for that door was always left 
open, and neither bishop or priest would 
spend a single cent to get a bolt put on it.” 
Thus ended the frolic, while those who had 
made the sport were snug in bed, bursting 
with laughter, and going to the window many 
times they bawled out as loud as possible :— 
“Fire! Fire! and the more the men ran, the 
more they laughed; and the next day they 
asked oftener than any body else, what that 
disturbance meant,—for the sake of having 
sport with him who should answer them. 


Frrexnp Wuirman in Battimore. The 
Baltimore correspondent of the Bath Times 
gives the following flattering account of our 
friend Ezra Whitman, Jr., and his establish- 
ment in the city of Baltimore. Those who 
go-a-head rationally, are bound to “go it.” 
There are no bounds to yankee go-ahead- 
ativeness—they bound beyond all bounds, and 
still keep within their bounds. Our friend is 
engaged in a good business, and we trust his 








business will continue good. 


“Our friend Whitman, formerly of Win- 
throp, in your State, is a true specimen of the 
yankee character. ‘The blood in his veins is 
every whit full, nothing but double distilled 
yankee. He is the same accommodating, 
generous, off-hand fellow he was when in Ken- 
nebec; but he has now elbow room enough, 
and can show what he is capable of, much 
better than formerly. 1 am frequently in his 
Agricultaral Warehouse, on the corner of 
Light and Pratt sts., and have christened it 
the “Yankee Depot.” His shop is filled with 
almost every species of Farming Apparatus 
ever thought of: Horse Powers, Thrashers, 
Cleansers, Corn Planters, Corn Shellers, Corn 
Crackers and Corn Crushers, Scythes, Pitch- 
forks, Hand and Horse Rakes, Sowing Ma- 
chines, Reaping Machines, Winnowin ans, 
Harrows, loughs, Cradles, Churns, Cheese 
Presses and Sausage Stuffers;—these and ten- 
thousand other “notions,” make up our 
friend’s assortment. And | am very happy 
to inform you that he is receiving a generous 

tronage from the farmers of the South and 

est, and that his business is constantly in- 
creasing. No Down-Easter ever thinks of 
goin through Baltimore without calling at 
isshop; and should you ever stray so far 
South, by giving him a call you roves § receive 
& most cordial greeting.” 


Far ssranies. The judges of New York 
will certainly wax fat and kick. According 
to new arrangements we understand that the 
judges of the superior court are to receive 
$70 per week; those of common pleas $60 
per week, each. 








A GREAT SUPPLY oF WHEAT. One hundred 
and eighty square rigged vessels, loaded with 
wheat from the Black Sea, arrived, a short 
time ago, at Marseilles. ‘The crops in Eu- 
rope are first rate. 


A nevr-meet. A Baltimore paper says 
that a Dutch woman was seen carrying a bar- 
rel of flour on her back, while her husband 
walked before, smoking his pipe. A tough 
story or a tough woman. 
Lire anv times or Thomas H. Benton. 








in the United States Senate, with reflections 
oe ae a esn wet det pectet. 
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tame, coming in where they were, and going | per 


There is a report that Hon. 'T. H. Benton is. 
t ing his memoirs of thirty years |! 





REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Two weeks since we gave a few short ex- 
tracts from this important document, and ac- 
companied them with remarks. We now 
give a few extracts from the report of the 
Secretary of the Board, which is an able pa- 


He gives an abstract of the compensations 
of teachers, which shows “an average of 
about $15,40 per month, to male, and $1,20 
per week, to female teachers, in addition to 
board.” He then says: 


The facts disclosed by the foregoing ab- 
stract, furnish abundant cause for the lack of 
competent teachers, of which so much com- 
plaint bas been made of late; but the com- 


plaint comes with an ——— from those 
whose liberality is exha in the payment 
of fifteen dollars, or less, by the month, for 
the services of the man upon whom they im- 
pose the arduous and responsible duty of ed- 
ueating the hearts and intellects of their chil- 
dren, It need not be matter of astonishment 
that the number of properly qualified teach- 
ers is annually diminishing, and the ranks fill- 
ing up with the inexperienced, and otherwise 
incompetent. It will continue to he so, so 
long as the great law of cause and effect holds 
good, unless greater inducement is held out 
to those who are qualified, by nature and ed- 
ucation, to engage in the calling, by a more 
enerous compensation for their services.— 
Teachers are not required, nor should it be 
expected of them, to make greater sacrifices 
in the cause of philanthropy, than other 
classes in society. Their time is money as 
much as that of their employers, and they 
are as richly entitled to a fair and honorable 
compensation for their labors, Actuated by 
the same motives with other human beings, 
they will, as a general rule, seek for that.em- 
ployment which affords the largest pecuniary 
reward, or, at least, that which holds out the 
promise of an adequate reward. If they can- 
not find it in the school-house, they will seek 
it in the field, the forest, the workshop, the 
factory, or the counting-room. ‘The necessa- 
ry consequence of the policy which has hith- 
erto prevailed, to a great extent, in the mea- 
gre appropriations for the support of schools, 
and the payment of teachers’ wages, will be, | 
that those best qualified to teach will find 
more eligible locutions in our cities and thriv- | 
ing villages, or turn their whole attention to) 
some other calling, leaving their places to be | 
filled by those whose qualifications are gradu- | 
ated upon the same scale with the compensa- | 
tion. ‘Trade, commerce, the learned profes- | 
sions and the mechanic arts, are inviting upon | 
every side to their embrace, the energy and | 
intellect of the State, and there is just reason | 
to fear, that unless measures are adopted to 
encourage and sustain the true teacher, our 
children must ere long go uneducated, in the 
true sense of the word, or seek for education 
from some other source than the public school. 
The first effectual step towards the attainment 
of an object so desirable, must be the aban- 
donment of that suicidal policy, which recom- 
mends the employment of “cheap schoolmas- 
ters,” for the sake of “long schools.” ‘The 
second, and without it the first will be of but 
temporary benefit, must be an advance in the | 
compensation of those who are qualified and 

competent. Such a measure would operate | 
as a powerful inducement to those who are | 
already qualified, to continue in the calling, 

and as a stimulus to those who are not, to fit | 
themselves for the faithful and efficient dis- | 








charge of its duties. 


Relative to the qualifications of teachers, | 


the Secretary thus remarks: 


In the examination for the causes of the 
failure of our common school system in its 
practical operation, the want of thoroughly | 
qualified teachers presents itself as one of the | 
most prominent. For the skillful perform- | 
ance of every work, we look for skill and | 
fidelity in the workmen employed. Men do | 
not, as a general rule, confide the manage- | 
ment of their causes to the hands of the pet- | 
tifogger, nor the healing of their bodies to the | 
care of the empiric. The farmer looks not 

for a fruitful harvest, unless his soil is well | 
tilled, nor the merchant for a rich return, un- | 
less his outward cargo is well selected. In- | 
dustry and frugality may make good the loss | 
sustained from the unskillful management of | 
a cause in court, but how shall the loss of a 

virtuous and manly education in childhood be 

retrieved! ‘Time may heal the injury which | 
ignorance has inflicted upon the body—but | 


The hand of the reaper may gather a rich | 
harvest next year, from the fallow field of 
this—but when, and what, shall be the har-| 
vest of an uncultivated intellect! The eve-| 
ning of the year may bring back to port, rich- 
ly freighted, the bark which left in its morn- 
ing, unwisely ladened and unskillfully man- 
ned—but what return shall the evening of life 
bring for the perverted opportunities, and the 
unskiliful teachings of its morning hours! If | 
it be true—and who doubts it?—that the child 
is father to the man—that the seed sown in 
childhood yields the fruit which must be gath- 
ered in manhood and old age—that as we 
sow, so shall we reap,—is it not the all-im- 
portant question for the generations which 
are to succeed us, ‘*Who shall be our teach- 
ers??? If it be true—and who doubts it?— 
that the great business of a parent’s life 
should be the education of his children, does 
it not become those of us who sustain that re- 
lation, to look well to the character and qual- 
ifications of those to whom we entrust them 
in their early years? If it be trae—and who 
doubts it?—that the children of this people 
are to be the arbiters of the nation’s destiny, 
is it not the dictate of wisdom, of prudence, 
to demand of those who are to form and 
frame them for their high destination, that 
they be cupable—that they be honest? ‘These 
are inquiries well worthy of serious conside- 
ration, and to be answered to our own hearts. 


For an immediate supply of the right 
stamp of teachers the secretary looks to the 
Teachers’ Institutes. He says: 


The demand now is for an immediate supply 
of competent teachers in our public schools, 
and it is too urgent to admit of delay. ‘The 
questions which press themselves upon our 
consideration are, how shall that demand be 
answered? and from what source shall that 
supply come? ‘There are now in our state 
from four to five thousand, who are employ- 
ed, during some portion of each year, as 
teachers. In that number are to be found 
many eminently qualified for the calling, by 
education and experience; and a much larger 
number, of the right material, and 
the right spirit, whose deficiencies are the 
consequence, rot of a lack of native talent, 
or a good education as men and women, 
but of inexperience, and ignorance of what 
may with propriety be styled the art of 
teaching. It is from this source that the sup- 
ply of teachers must come, to meet and 
answer the immediate demand; and the in- 
stramentaliy» by which they are to be fitted 
and qualified to discharge the duties of their 
calling, acceptably to their employers and 
profitably to the children and youth intrusted 
to their care, is the Teachers’ Institute. 


Relative to these Institutes we make a short 
extract, which will show what they are: 


Sessions of the institute are called by the 
board of education, or by their secretary, or 
by such person as they may designate, and, 
during their continuance, are under the di- 
rection of the person appointed, who stands 
in the same relation to institute in which 
a teacher stands to his school. Skillful and 
experienced teachers are » and, un- 
der their supervision, the metnbers of the in- 


stitute are formed into and 
ihe def aed ventign agen ie 








who shall ‘‘minister to the mind diseased.” | 











terspersed with discussions, and the evenings} SaLe or Furniture st Tue Gace House. 


2 to lectures upon subjects 


We have only room this week for one more 
extract, the closing paragraph of the Secre- 
tary's report: 

The saccess which has thus far attended 


the recent effort in this State, to direct atten- 
tion to the most defects in the ad- 


y 
past, throu gece and evil report, have! 
manfull aed the good cause Os ta 
t was 


of education in convention at Augusta, in the 
month of January, 1846, derived encourage- 
ment and assurance to address the represent- 
atives of the people in behalf of the free 
school. The promptness with which the 
memorial of that convention was met and 
answered, the unanimity with which the bill 
reported in compliance with the prayer of the 
memorialists, passed the Legislature, reflect 
honor alike upon the individuals composing 
it, and the State whose interests they repre- 
sented, and is a happy augury for the future. 
But having done so much, the danger that in- 
dividual effort may be relaxed, that to this 
board may be confided the achievement of 
that reform which can be effected only by the 
co-operation of the people, is neither to be 
overlooked nor concealed. Against this er- 
ror, which, if persisted in, cannot but prove 
fatal to the cause in which we are engaged, | 
the voice of earnest expostulation must be 
raised; and the assurance again and again re- 
iterated, that be the members of this board 
faithful and indefatigable as they may, though 
they offer up their time and substance as a | 
sacrifice, though they speak with the tongues 
of men and angels, yet that without the co- 
operation of the people, their labors in wm 
behalf must be in vain. The people must 

come to the rescue! The legislator, the cap- | 
italist, the man of letters, must enlist for life, | 
and take their places in the ranks of the great | 
army of progress. And where, if not'there, | 
should they be found? How can the legisla- | 
tor more faithfully subserve the interests of | 
his constituents, and nore effectually protect 

their rights, than by providing the means of | 
education for their children? What surer | 
guarantee can the capitalist find for the secu- | 
rity of his investments, than is to be found in 

the sense of a community morally and intel- 

lectually enlightened? And how can the man | 
of letters more faithfully fulfill his mission, | 
than in teaching the people? The press— | 
than which there is no mightier agent in giv- 





We call the attention of our readers to the 
great sale which is to come off at the Gage 
House, next ‘Tuesday, the 7th instant. It is 
hoped that all who have any regard for the 
temperance cause, or any sympathy with the 
friends of that cause, will feel themselves 
called upon to make strenuous efforts to pre- 
vent loss to our friend Freeman and those 
connected with him, as he has already sacri- 
ficed much in the cause, and been a faithful 
advocate for the promotion of temperance 


in 





Maine Pomoxocicat Sociery will meet at 
the Court House next ‘Tuesday. 





TiahT LACING Makes RED Noses. Mr. 
South, in his work entitled Household Sur- 
gery, says—If a foolish girl by dint of busks 
and bones and squeezing and bracing, secure 
the convential beauty of a wasp waist, she is 
tolerably sure to gain an addition she by no 
means bargained for, namely a red nose, which 
in numberless instances is produced by no 
other cause than the unnatural girth obstruct- 
ing circulation and causing stagnation of the 
blood in that prominent feature. 





Kennepec AcricuttursL Society. We 
would call attention to the notice of the meet- 
ing of the Kennebec County Agricultural So- 
ciety, at the Mansion House, Hallowell Cross 
Roads, on Wednesday next. 


DEATH OF THE HON. SILAS WRIGHT, 

The news of the death of the Hon, Siras 
Waicnt was received in this city on Satur- 
day afternoon, by telegraph, for the evening 
papers. As might have n supposed, the 
sudden and unexpected demise of a gentle- 
man so widely known, whose reputation as 
astatesman stood so high, and who filled so 
large a space in the public mind, created con- 
siderable remark when the fact became 
known. 

‘The Albany Argus, of Saturday morning, 
comes to us clad in the habiliments of newe- 
paper mourning for the loss of this distin- 
guished man. He expired suddenly, at his 
residence in Canton, on Friday morning. 
‘The only particulars, says the Argus, of this 
astounding and melancholy event, which have 
reached Albany, are contained in the follow- 
ing telegraphic despatch to a relative of Mr. 

right, residing in that city: 

Prescott, Canada East, Aug. 27. 

Horace Moony, Ese. Sia: The Hon. 





ing a character to the age—the press must | Silas Wright expired in an apoplectic fit this 


speak! speak too, not in the low mutterings | morning, at his residence in 


of the distant thunder which tells of danger 
remote, but in the crashing peal which breaks 
over our heads. The pulpit must speak! Its 


voice of warning and of exhortation must be sad event, , 
lifted up;—this “bread of life” must cease to |fame and honor: 


anton. The 
funeral will be on Sunday, the 29th. 
S. D. Moopy. 
Well may we ask, in connection with this 
what is man, what are earthly 
A few days ago, Mr. 


be the “shew bread” of the sanctuary—it Wright was the idol of a large portion of our 


must be broken for the people. 
cil chamber of the State, in the halls of legis- 
lation, in the Yer in the scenes of social 
intercourse and public debate, in the house of 
God, and in the village school house, must 


| the voices of true hearted men be heard, un- 


til, touched by the electric spark, the dark 
and lowering cloud which now bangs over us 
shall burst, and its waters descend, to refresh 


| and fertilize a parched and barren soil :—vntil 


this people, this whole people, shall be 
aroused to a consciousness of their duties and 
their dangers. ‘Then, and not until then, will 
the free school of Maine fulfill its mission. 





Laxe Superior Mosquirors. According 
to some of the letter writers, the mosquitoes 
in the mineral region of Lake Superior are 
‘*immense,” and very troublesome. 
respondent of the Boston Atlas, in a recent 
letter, dated “Eagle River,” among other 
things, has the following relative to the “‘ske- 
ters:” 


‘In passing, let me devote a few words to 
the mosquitoes. ‘Those who have not been 
in the woods can form no idea how terribly 
they beset one. First there is a great flourish 
of trumpets, and then they sweep down upon 
you, supported by a myriad of black flies. 
All hands beat a retreat. No mortal can stand 
before them. No General would dare march 
an army into their country. We practiced 
various expedients tokeep them away. Most 
of us put pennyroyal ointment over our necks, 
faces and hands, and, in addition, wore green 
veils, Our appearance, with shining faces 
and green veils, was decidedly picturesque. 

The sovereign remedy for mosquitoes is 
smoke. A fire is made of moss and wet sticks, 
and, sitting ina cloud of smoke, we can enjoy 
a little peace. At night, we are obliged to use 
mosquito bars—thus provided, we keep them 
from immediate attack; but it seems as though 
their being deprived of their prey made them 
more furious than ever. ‘They set up sucha 
hum of indignation that one is absolutely 
afraid to sleep. A gentleman remarked to me 
that mosquito bars would do no good; “for 
the insects,” said he, ‘will settle down in 
swarms upon one place, and break away all 
7. 

hether this was true, I had no opportu- 
nity of ascertaining. I certainly thought of 
it, and expected every moment to hear my bar 
tearing down about me. In the month of 
June, on some locations, the workmen do not 
average half a day’s work apiece, being dis- 
abled by frequent bites of these insects; some 
lost their eyesight, and others were much dis- 
figured with scars and blood. But enough of 
these tormentors. ‘They are our great afflic- 
tion, and I wish to do them full justice. No 
wonder so many marvellous stories about the 
great size and prowess of mosquitoes are told, 
and it seems to me the venue of them might 
always properly be laid in this region.” 





Remepy ror THe Crovr. A correspond- 
ent of the Philadelphia Saturday Courier, 
furnishes the following: 


Seeing frequent recipes in your valuable 
paper, for that fatal disease, the Croup, for 
the sake of humanity I will send you another, 
which has stood the test for many years in 
our neighborhood. It is simply molasses and 
saleratus. For a child of five years, we give 
half a te n of saleratus stirred in a table- 
spoonful of molasses; half the quantity to an 
infant. You can increase or decrease the 

uantity according to the age of the child. 

ne thing especially has prompted me to send 
this; it was the recollection of the sufferings 
of two of my grand-children many years ago, 
who died with that awful disease. In families 
subject to this complaint, this simple remedy 
will prove a blessing. 





AN IMMENSE BEAUTY. A lady weighing 
445 lbs. is exhibiting herself in Regent street, 
London. She is represented as dignified, 
handsome, and accomplished. 





Discuarce or Sreamers. All the char- 
tered steamers employed by Government have 
been discharged. None are now employed but 
what are owned by United States. 


Discracerut Row. The Millerites, under 
the guidance of Elder Himes, held a camp 
meeting recently in South Reading, but were 
finally broken up by a set of rowdies from 
Boston and towns adjoining. 
had one of his coat tails cut off in the fracas, 
and had to flee to save the rest of it. 








A Yarxee spourer ror ConstanTinorie. 
Mr. Hunneman of Roxbury, the famous fire 
engine manufacturer, is building a splendid 
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expected to see bim 
‘elevated in 1848 to the highest office in the 
gift of a free people; but death, in an unex- 
pected moment, laid his cold hand upon him 
‘and now he sleeps in the grave, secure from 
| the tamults, and strifes, and bickerings of the 
jworld. The — of his friends, and his 
,own aspirations for earthly honors lie buried 
, with him, and the places which have known 
him here will know him no more forever. 
Silas Wright was one of the great men of 
| America. His death has left a vacuum which 
| will not soon be filled. {Boston Atlas. 
| Over Ra Roap. The track in this town 
|is located. It comes up in front of the State 
House, near the bank of the river, crosses 
under Water st. near the New England 
House, thence runs north in the rear of the 
buildings that stand on the western side of 
| Water st. to Commercial st., the whole of 
| which, and the lands adjacent on the side of 
the hill, it takes for the depot. The depot, 
| therefore, will extend from Oak to Bridge 
|street, and west as far as necessary. The 
‘contracts were closed on Saturday last; and 
‘the work hereabouts will be commenced forth- 








with. 

| ‘The whole line from Brunswick to Augusta 
,is highly favorable—more so than was at first 
_apprehended. ‘The road will pass very near 
‘the Kennebec river, and in sight of it all the 
| way; and a level the whole distance is very 
easily obtained without much grading. The 
| ride on it must be exceedingly pleasant, hav- 
| ing a view, not of the farms and villages only, 
but also of the river, with all its sailing ves- 
sels, steamers, boats, &c. It will pass through 
| the villages of Brunswick, Topsham, Bow- 
| doinham, Richmond, Gardiner, Hallowell and 
Augusta. ‘The depot in Hallowell will be be- 
tween second and third streets, a little south 
of the Baptist meeting house. The damages 
of passing through Gardiner, Hallowell and 
Augusta will be considerable, but not so great 
as was supposed, [Banner. 





On Saturday afternoon, two sons of Mr. 
Coburn, living on the extremity of Essex 
street road, near Pushaw Lake, one of them 
about 23, and the other about 13 years of age, 
stripped and jumped into an old batteau for 
the purpose of collecting lilies. ‘The wind 
was very high, and, without the means of 
guiding the boat she drifted rapidly into the 
Lake. The elder brother jumped overboard 
for the purpose of swimming ashore, but after 
proceeding some distance, turned again for 
the boat, but sunk, exhausted, before reaching 
it. ‘The boat was driven across the Lake to 
Dollar Island, where the little fellow set up 

iteous cries, but did not succeed in making 
Pimeelf heard from the main land, and re- 
mained upon the island, his bare body ex- 
posed to the cold chills of the night, until the 
next morning, when he was taken off. 

The body of the drowned man was recover- 
ed the next day. This is the first person 
known to have been drowned in the Lake for 
twenty years past. [Bangor Whig, 21st. 





Suicrpe. A young woman by the name 
of Scribner, residing at the head of Lambert’s 
Lake, poisoned herself to death by taking a 
dose of Wolf Poison. We have not heard 
any cause assigned for the deed. She got the 
poison from a Mr. Hillard for the purpose as 
she alleged of poisoning a dog. She took 
the poison on going to bed, but had not been 
in bed long before those in the house were 
aroused by a scream from her which was 
most agonizing. On repering to her room 
she was found lying with her legs drawn up 
to her body and in the greatest agony imagin- 
able. She hegged & person present to straight- 
en her limbs for her, which he did and kept 
them down for some time, which seemed to 
give her ease, and she fell asleep and slept 
ull morning. In the morning she arose and 
went about her work as usual, and after 
doing up her morni work she went up 
steirs where she had but ashort time 
when the people in the house heard her 
scream as on the night previous, and they 
immediately ran to her room and found her 
ying permet, re the <a and big limb 
completely pa . pou a quan- 
tity of salt and water into fa which “on 
her some relief. She told them she was sorry 
they had done so, as it would keep her alive 
longer. ‘They tried to get her to take some 
more, but she would not, and died in a few 
minutes after, These are the particulars so 
far as we have been able to learn them. 
[Calais Advertiser. 
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THE WAR NEWS. 


‘LATE AND IMPORTANT FROM MEXICO. 

The New Orleans of the 20th con- 
tain news seven da rt from Mexico, 

The steamship Galveston arrived at Now 
Orleans from Vera Cruz on the 19th. She 
et he Pioayus pe 

une says . 5. Government 

has cettonined upon a requisition for TEN 
THOUSAND MORE VOLUNTEERS. ‘They are to 
be drawn ger greed from the Western States. 
The design the Government is to have 
$0,000 men under General Scott by the end of 
Rename. 

en. Scott was still at Puebla on the 6th 
inst., but the army was to take up the line of 
march the next day for the city of Mexico, 
Gen. Twiggs’ division leaving on the 7th, 





the 9th, and Gen. Pillow’s on the 10th. Col. 
Childs remains in command at Puebla. 


Gen. Quitman’s on the 8th, Gen. Worth’s on | eff 


ttt 


man’s division, and the entire army Will o 
centrate at some point this side of the cq, . 
The order fora twa has been oN 
with rejoicing by all—by the heads of 
cCommissary’s and quartermaster’s do, 
ments in particular, for at the capital jt bal 
most certain that an abundance of money es, 
be obtained. No man in the United Star, 
could believe for one moment the straits ; 
whieh our army has been driven for wa,, 
cash, especially after reading the stator... 
im some of our papers. Here in Puct,), bin 
y be as a fact past all Kainsaying, that sin, . 
pril last the commissary’s department alo 
has sent to Washington for near 8400 (,, 
with which to meet current eX penses, and of 
this amount not a cent has been rec, lwed 
he exertion» of Capts. lewin and Gray. 
combined with those of Mr. Hargous, bh», 


Ver 
the 


Le 


fete . much, however, and through they, 
arge depot of provisions has been got tov. 





Gen. Pierce arrived at Puebla on the 6th 
inst. He lost nota — man on his march, 
notwithstanding “another severe battle with 
the guerillas.” ; as 

‘The most agreeable news by this arrival is 
the escape of Major Gaines and Passed Mid- 
shipman Rogers from the city of Mexico, and 
their safe arrival at Gen. Scott’s headquarters. 
They were of course not under parole when 
they left Mexico. 

The Picayune correspondent from the camp 
at the National Bridge, twenty-four miles 
from Vera Cruz, under date of August 11th, 
gives the particulars of an attack on the train, 
and says the command under Major Lally 
was met by guerillas, yesterday, in heavy 
force ata pass one mile to the rear of the 
camp, about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
Attacks were made upon the front, rear, and 
centre trains—the enemy were repulsed at all 
»oints, and we advanced to this encampment, 
Raving sustained a severe loss. ‘T'wo officers 
were severely wounded in the encounter: 
Captain James H. Caldwell, of the Volti- 
geurs, and Captain Arthur C, Cummings, of 
the lith Infantry—the former a native of 
Marylaad, the latter of Virginia. ‘Ten men, 
non-commissioned officers and privates, were 
wounded; none were killed outright, but one 


ously wounded. Hopes are entertained for 
the recovery of the two Captains. 

The writer thinks the command will make 
its way through securely, but not without 
fighting, perhaps, for many days. We are 
now about twelve miles from the National 
Bridge, and will move on a few miles to-day. 

‘The Sun of Anahuac says that eight of our 
men were killed, including Captain Loyells, 
of the Georgia mounted men, and twenty-five 
of the enemy. 

Gov. Wilson immediately ordered out re- 
inforcements. 

Verbal reports say the Americans had thirty 
men wounded and as many killed. 

Serious fears are entertained for the safety 


tensive preparations to cut it off. ‘The Mex- 
icans are under the impression that the train 
has a million of dollars in specie. 

lt was reported at Vera Cruz thatthe Mex- 
icans had destroyed a part of the National 
Bridge, and created defensive works. A de- 
cisive action was expected at this point. 

The Sun of Anahuac sets down the number 
of guerillas at four thousand. 

Col. Wilson is convalescent. 

The health of Vera Cruz is now much 
more favorable. 

The Spanish minister was expected at Vera 
Cruz on the 25th, on his way to Spain. 

We are sorry to see in the Sun of Anahuac 
that another courier in the employ of the 
Americans has been shot at Antigua. 

(Correspondence of the Picayune.| 
Puesia, Mexico, August 8, 1847. 

Intelligence has just been received that 
Capt. Ruff, with a squadron of cavalry, has 
gree the guerillas asevere drubbing at San 
Juan delos Lianos. Gen. P. F. Smith, learn- 
ing on his arrival at Ojo de Agua that a party 
of these gentlemen of the road had a rendez- 
vous at the former place; despatched Captain 
R. with orders to surprise them if possible. 
The expedition was successful in every way 
—the guerillas were surprised before they 
had time to reach their horses, and took ref- 
uge in a church and in two or three stone 
houses adjoining. Into these our men charged, 
the Mexicans recoiled in dismay, and after a 
short struggle were entirely defeated, with a 
loss of between 30 and 40 killed and some 50 
wounded. A priest and cure, said to have 
been in some way connected with the gueril- 
las, were taken prisoners. Such isthe report 
of the affair at present current—lI shall prob- 
ably learn more of it before I close this letter. 

Midshipman Rogers, about whose impris- 
onment so much has been said, has taken the 
liberty of releasing himself—in plain English, 
he has escaped from the city of Mexico, and 
has arrived here in safety. He was not on 
parole at the time, but at large in the capital, 
under bond with a money penalty not to break 
his bounds. Learning thet the American of- 
ficers were to be removed to ‘Toluca, and that 
there was no probabilty of his being exchang- 
ed, he started off in the night toward Chalco 
lake ina boat. Arriving there he started on 
horseback through the mountains with a guide, 
and got through with safety. He reports 
that Santa Anna has not more than 15,000, 
who are well armed and well organized. 
Perhaps he did not know that Valencia had 
arrived with reinforcements from San Luis. 

We have a rumor this morning and a start- 


ling one, to the effect that Santa Anna is 


moving upon this city with his entire army 
and fifty pieces of cannon. ‘The news Is too 
good to be true, and no one credits is. 

I believe [ have already mentioned the 
death of Lieut. Hill, of the 2d dragoons, and 
that he was buried with military honors. Dr. 
W. H. Hamuse, of the South Carolina vol- 
unteers, died this morning. Just before his 
death he embraced the Catholic religion and 
received the absolution of the church. I learn 
that a portion of his family in the United 
States are of the same faith. The health of 
the army is generally improving. 

Pvesra, Mexico, Aug. 5, 1847. 

I have already mentioned the successful 
escape of young Rogers from Mexico. Last 
night about 10 o’clock, Maj. Gaines came in, 
passing safely through the entire Mexican 

ines. It seems that on Monday last all the 
American officers were ord to the head 
quarters of Gen. Lombardini, and were there 
told that they must prepare, in twelve hours, 
to move to Toluca, All of them, save Majes. 
Gaines and Borland, and Capt. Danley, gave 
their paroles that they would proceed to that 
place; but Maj. G. distinctly told Lombardini 
that his parole was at an end—that he did not 
ask for its renewal, nor should he accept it. 
On Tuesday morning, the officers, with three 
exceptions above named, started in the stage 
for ‘Toluca, and on the same night Major 
Gaines, accompanied by a trusty Mexican 
guide, set out for this place, and after being 
once in the hands of the — and run- 
ning many narrow risks ides, succeeded 
in coming through in safety. 

Major Gaines thinks that Santa Anna has 
about 15,000 tolerably well uniformed and 
drilled men, to which number must be added 
a rabble of undisciplined recruits, caught and 
picked up every where, and giving little 
8 tothe army. ‘The main defence o 
the Mexicans—that upon which they most 
rely—is at the Penon, and at this point they 
have some of their best caunon.— 


must him. ‘Thus his own 

“ey him in the face, turn 
which he will, and he is now 

some ortune’s wheel to extri- 

himself. 

OSes | commenced this letter, Gen: Scott’s 

of the have been 

‘Quit 

‘orth’s on the 9th, 

In the mean- 

as mili- 


ik 


has died since, and some are perhaps danger- | 


of the train, the Mexicans having made ex- | 


er here, sufficient for the army for month. 

Gen oy ts, Mexico, August 6, 1547 

though much j dod enn ne hie 
bh jaded and travel worn 

a most soldierly appearance. The 9th rev, 

ment 10 particular—the New England res 

ohana ee by Col. Ransom—att, 

| from the crowds assem); 

to see the men levies enter, 

Notwithstanding all the stories told in the 

exiean papers, it seems that Gen. Pierce 
has brought his command through “without 
osing &@ man, and with bur three or fou 
| wounded. He was attacked several times a 
guerilla parties, yet by prompt measures the 
ceeded in routing them on every occasion c- 

A good story is told of Capt. Bodfish wh ' 
commands one of the New England compaii; : 
—a regular lumberman ied bridge-builder 
from “way down im the State of Main: 
Arrived at Plan del Rio, what did they fj 
but thatthe bridge had been destroyed: ,,. 
Capt. B. had his Yankee ingenuity about bj, 
and in a few hours the entire command , 
taken safely over, by means of anew | 
which he himself cut. A Yankee wil! 
Yankee, transplant him as you will. 

We have a bundred conflicting rumors f, 
the city of Mexico, One is to the effect +}, 
Valencia is coming out with 12,000 men 
attack us in front, while Alvarez, with 
| Pintos, makes a demonstration in the 
another report has it that Santa Anna bas 
armed 8000 of the Guardia Nacional, ha, 
discovered that they were hatching some | 
against him; while still another report wo 
have it that a regular revolution had brok, 
out against the benemerito of his country, »; 
that all was “‘confusion worse confounded 
Mexico at last dates. 

Then, again, we have it that Puebla is: 
attacked, immediately after the army has \«/ 
| the garrison put to the sword, and the citiz: 
iseverely muleted and robbed for the » 
| treatment they have given the Yankees. | 
/any one of these rumors, there is proball; 
| the least shadow of foundation. ‘There 
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be little doubt of one thing—that Santa An 
| is compassed about with difficulties, aud | 

}although at present he “rides upon the w! 

| wind and directs the storm,” the obstinacy 

| Congress and th~ jealousy and stubbornes- 

jsuch men as Valencia, hedge him in with 
| perfect wall of opposition. 


| Contrary to all expectations, the train wi 
| came up today did not bring any money, 
|hence the poor providers for the abso! 
wants of the army, are worse off than eve: 
| As high as fifleen per cent. has been paid : 
| day for money to defray the expenses of 
|short march from this to Mexico, and some of 
the holders are even chaffering for eighteen! 
Such are the straits to which our quarte: 
masters and commussaries, abandoned as t! 
have been by the Government at home, : 
driven. Nor is clothing brought, nor ar 
of the necessaries for the well-being of th: 
army, to say nothing of the comfort, and 
| hence all has to be purchased at rates which 
| amount to ruinous extortion. I give you facts 
which every man here knows—comments nay 
suggest themselves. 
teports continue to come in that large 
bodies of the enemy are moving in the neigh- 
borbood and just now we hear that from 800 
to 1000 guerilleros, who have been dogging 
General Pierce, were seen this afternoon at 


| El Pinal. : a3 ‘ 
FROM THE PLAINS! 


Fort Mann, July 23d, 1547. 

Weare now encamped between twenty-fiv: 
}and thirty miles from the crossing of the Ar 
|kansas, and about half way between Fort 
Leavenworth and Santa Fe. 

On the 20th—Tuesday last—twenty-eight 
miles beyond the Pawnee Forks, on the A 
kansas river, we were attacked by a larg 
body of Indians, who succeeded in killing 
eight of our men, and dangerously wounding 
four others. The attack was made at three 
o’clock, P. M., and just as we were pitching 
our tents for the night’s encampment. ‘The 
Indians were concealed among the sand hills 
on the opposite side of the river, and as our 
men were crossing the river, unarmed, for the 
| purpose of obtaining wood for cooking, th 
enemy rushed from their place of concealinen 
upon them, and, before any assistance could 
be rendered, the work of destruction was 
done and the red skins beyond our reach 
| This was the work of a moment, and hap- 
yened in one-half of the time | have been re- 
ating it. 

The Indians were mounted on fine horses, 
and armed with lances. Owing to the nature 
of the ground, their numbers could not be 
well ascertained. ‘The men on guard at the 
time of the attack estimate the number as 
high as five hundred. ‘The attack was mad 
by near two hundred of the enemy, and a stil! 
larger body lay concealed behind the bills. | 
had just come up with the rear guard, and 
went around to the left of the encampmen! 
when I beard the whoop of Indians, and look- 
ing across the river, and about half a milo 
distant, saw them pursuing our men, Wh 
were defending themselves manfully with 
anything they could lay their hands on, and 
althou i surrounded by more than (wel!) 
times their number, yet some fifteen or twenty 
made good their escape. We were encampe d 
four or five hundred yards from the river, and 
the Indians charged our men to the middle o! 
it, where they killed one man and wounded 
two. In the mean time, five or six men from 
our encampment rao to the river bank with 
their muskets, put the eneiny to flight, and 
thus saved the lives of several men. Whe 
the alarm was given, Col. Easton sent Lieut. 
Allen of the dragoons in pursuit. He was 
obliged to return without being able to kill - 
capture a single Indian. Men never showe 
a better disposition to fight than on this occa 
sion. In five minutes from the time the alarm 
was first given, the battalion was formed and 
ready for action. , — 

OF the killed and wounded, Capt. Paul's 
company (D) lost two killed and three weer 
ed; Capt Barnes’ company (E_) six killed anc 
ove wounded. Here is a correct list:—con- 
yany E, privates, Barlow, Johnson, Regg, 
Turcott, Duncan, Tanner—wounded, nom 
dangerously. Company D, Porter and ahs 
killed; wounded, Warner, mortally ; Stanley 
and McBride, dangerously. Private Frost 
was not found until the next morning, although 
every search was made both by Dragoons and 
Infantry. He was heard, early the next morn: 
ing, hailing the camp for assistance. A parts 
of beau were instantly sent to his relic 
who brought him into camp, scalped ” 
stabbed in « dozen different places. He - 
couverse very freely about the Geoarrences ° 
the day, although be is not expected to cap » 
He says he had no recollection of buing — ’ 
ed, or of anything that happened, u R - 
three o’clock the next morning, oes os 
from the ture Ie wae re his wonses wot 

i came to 
atm Ren ssed and repassed by sev” 

l heeded Indians, many of them go!ng 
pos xpecting be hu 
fon, he craw!- 

. he edge of the 
ed on bis bands and knees tot ’ 
river, where he was found in we ee anes 
We were called out several times Cult © 

and Indians were shot at seven : 
: ard, Weare still on me 
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The Maine 
The Muse. 


[For the Maine Farmer.) 
MORNING. 
hours darkness now are waning fast; 
aoe eee oe of night is hastening to decay: 
Lo! o’er the eastern skies a ray is Cast— 
The harbinger of an unclouded day. 
the morn umes its golden wings, 
Up ae hail the dawaing light; 
With sweet meldious voice he gaily sings, 
While swiftly fly the sable shades of night. 


Unroffied is yon river's glassy breast, 
The flowera reflecting that its roy a 
The smiling earth, in vernal beauty t, 
With grateful incense, greets the blushing morn. 


emoke rolis upward to the sky, 

pre with the pure celestial blue: 
Bcarce is the gentle zephyr’s plaintive sigh 

Heard, as it breathes to dry the morning dew. 
Hark! from yon village peals the — bell 

That calls the rustic to his daily ; 
He leaves his home, where peace and plenty dwell, 

With, hardy hand to tame the stubborn soil. 


The woodland songster carvls on yon bough, 
And lifts to Heaven its song of humble praise: 
A)) nature's temples ring with music now 
To usher in the sun's unclouded blaze. 


Ye! whe on downy beds supinely rest, 
And waste the moments of too short a life; 
Your days can ne’er with happiness be blest, 
Ye cannot stem the tide of worldly strife! 
New Suarow, August 26, *47. W.A. B. 

















[From the Boston Bee.) 


THE SMOKER’S RHAPSODY. 


*Tis charming! oh, "tis beautiful! 
In the calm of eventide, 

To sit me in the freshening air, 
By the open window wide; 

To spend an hour of ecstacy, 
While puffing my cigars, 

And watch the gay fantastic smoke 
Curl upward to the stars! 


In rings, and wreaths, and spirals gay, 
Each beauteous cloud escapes; 

As spirits in the ether blue, 
Float up their fairy shapes— 

And breathing my cigar’s perfume, 
New beauties fan the air, 

Whose spiral forms I waf away 
In company with care! 


And as I smoke, I seem to soar 
lo dreamy realms away, 

And fancy weaves full many a tale 
That never sees the day: 

Let troubling thoughts of earth be gone, 
And banish sorrow far— 

Be this the time to love and dream, 
While smoking my cigar! 

Tis truthful! though "tis fanciful! 
The moral I would weave— 

But I shall be like this cigar, 
When Death shall bid me leave: 

Like that free smoke, my sou) will soar 
Up to the realms of blue, 

And mouldering dust, like ashes, be 
Earth's only relic due! E. G. ABBOTT. 


The Storn-Celler. 


(From the Columbian Magazine.} 











| hood were passed, lent their powerful links to 
| unite them. Old associations cling closely 





i waving woods attune. 

vice the serenity of euch a life, then, the 
two young adventurers proceeded to New 
York, taking with them no fortune save the 
parting council of their parents—which, how- 
ever excellent, 
with the young in the scale of their self-con- 
fidence. In the present case, however, Ar- 
thur and George profited, each in his own 
way, by the very opposite advice given them. 
They were soon so fortunate as to obtain good 
situations in mercantile houses, and entered 
upon their new duties with equal zeal, but 
with very different views. That they had 
both their own interest at heart is true, but 
while Arthur looked also for the advantage of 
his employers as well as his own, George, on 
the contrary, thought only of self; making a 
great show of duty, and busthng hither and 
thither to attract favorable notice to himself 
to the disparagement of the other clerks. 
For a time his ruse was successful, but his 
employers could not long be duped. The 
shallowness of his profession was soon detect- 
ed, yet, as he was really industrious, and al- 
ways respectful and pleasant, he was retained 
in the situation, though with neither the re- 
spect of his employers nor the love of his 
fellow clerks. 

Arthur kept steadily and quietly on in the 
performance of those duties to which he bent 
himself. He was up early and late, and in 
any emergency or press of business was ever 
to be relied upon. His fidelity and prompti- 
tude gained him the confidence of the firm, 
and his forbearance, coupled with his ever 
cheerful willingness to oblige, the good will 
of his fellows. 


The acquaintance and friendship formed in 
early life between the young men continued 
for some time unabated. Although their dis- 
positions had so littl in common, still their 
early home, the remembrance of the far dis- 
tant peaceful valley where their days of child- 


even around the most careless hearts. ‘here 
which, though it may wax dim as man speeds 
on his after career, yet never wholly dies. 
And thus George, who was daily becoming 
more intoxicated with the allurements of the 
eity, never saw his friend without a pleasing 
thought given to the old roof tree. By de- 
grees, however, their intercourse lessened. 
Arthur rarely found his friend at home when 
he called to see him, and his visits were for 


is a holy fame kindled at the parental altar, | 


ET 


that’s all. You understand; but good bye, 
don’t forget the hacthing machine, ha, ha!” 
Arthur proceeded to the lodgings of his 
friends at one of the large hotels, and 
sending up his name, walked into the parlor. 
An elderly gentleman, apparently deeply 
absorbed with the contents of a newspaper, 
was its only occupant. As Arthur entered, the 
old gentleman looked up over his paper and 
deliberately surveyed the person of the new 
comer, Arthur Stanley was now nearly twen- 
ty-one, possessing a fine open countenance, 
glowing with health and cheerfulness, a good 
figure, rather above the medium height, with 
a frank and pleasing address. Apparently 
satisfied with bis scrutiny the old gentleman 
at length dropped his eyes, muttering “Very 
good; none of your fops, that’s plain,” but 
whether this sentence was the coinage of bis 
own brain or the result of his reading, it would 
puzzle a looker-on to determine. 
In a few moments Mr. Blakely, with his 
wife and daughter, entered the drawing room, 
and the joyous laugh and hearty welcome 
which the old man gave Arthur, would have 
repaid any sacrifice. Arthur thought little 
and cared less for the exterior so that the 
heart is warm and true. Mr. Blakely was a 
rough farmer, never visiting the city except 
to dispose of the produce of his well tilled | 
acres, and now brought down his wife and | 
daughter for the first time in their lives to see 
the sights of the great city. Mrs. Blakely 
was a notable body in her peculiar sphere, 
priding herself upon the dairy, her knowledge 
of herbs, her currant wine and root beer, yet 
more than all did she pride herself upon her 
very pretty daughter, Fanny, an amiable, art- 
less little girl of sixteen. Arthur was unaf- 
fectedly glad to see his old friends, receiving 
and returning the cordial kiss of the good lady, 
and also that of the blushing Fanny with a 
heartiness truly enviable. 

“Good!” quoth the old gentleman in the 
corner, with his eyes still on the paper. 

“Bless me, boy, bow you have grown,” 
said Mr. Blakely, turning his young friend 
round and round; ‘‘why it can’t be you’re the 
same little fellow that used to ride plough, and 
drive the cows to pasture. Why, I can’t be- 
lieve my eyes.”" 

“Nevertheless, [ am the same,” replied 
Arthur, laughing, “the same little chap to 
whom you once gave six-pence for running a 
race with old Jowler.” 

“And how smart you are, to be sure, 
| Arthur,” interrupted Mrs. B., “you needn’t 
have put on your Sunday best just to come 





| the most part unreturned. 


A liberal salary placed it in the power of 
George to follow to the letter his parent’s in- 
junctions. Economy was a virtue he knew 
not of, the improvement of his mind a waste 





THE MERCHANT CLERKS. 
BY MRS. 0. H. BUTLER. 


“Truth severe—by frolic Fiction dressed.” 


Two young men are about leaving their | 


native village to seek employment in a large 
city. 

“My son,” said the father of Arthur, “‘you 
are now to enter upon an entirely new sphere 
of action. I would impress upon your mind 
at this starting point of your life, as it may be 
termed, the importance of your setting forth 
with a firm determination to make for your- 
self a character and a reputation which will 
ensure you the love of your friends and the 
respect of your fellow men. 
to be faithful, honest and industrious. Never 
lose sight of your duty to God, or of your duty 
to your parents. Let no considerations ever 
lead you aside from the path of rectitude— 
how great soever the temptation. Be faithful 
to your employers, and let their interest be 
yours also. New pleasures, new associates 
will now surround you—it depends upon your- 


self whether they are such as may aid you to | 


a life of usefulness and virtue, or point you to 
that downward path which leads to disgrace 
and misery. God bless you, my son, and for- 
get not my words.” 

The father of George leans back in his 
elbow chair, takes his pipe from his mouth, 
gives one or two long drawn complacent 
whiffs, and then, with half-closed eyes, begins: 

““Well, George, a fine time you'll have of it 
in the city. I only wish I was young and 
stood in your shoes! New York is a grand 
place, plenty of amusement, everything going 
on to keep one alive; no place after all like a 
city for a merry, happy life! However, boy, 
you must not play all the time. There is 
something due to your employers, of course, 
but don’t let them grind you down. Dress 
well and appear like a gentleman—a great 
deal depends upon appearances. I would 
rather want a dinner than a handsome coat. 
By the way, George, go to church. It looks 
well. You will soon find out which they call 
the most fashionable, where the gentry go, I 
mean—maybe to worship God, maybe to wor- 
ship fashion—no matter. There I would ad- 
vise you to be seen regularly. Don’t be afraid 
of any thing or any body. Nothing will push 
you through the world like impudence. Get 
up a reputation for being a fine dashing fellow, 
and you will be sure to get along.” 

And Arthur and George, bidding farewell 
to kindred and friends, turned their backs up- 
on their native village. 

These two young lads were the sons of 
near neighbors, both farmers in easy circum- 
stances, yet preferring, like many others, to 
seek the bustle and the turmoil of the city to 
remaining in their own pleasant glades. If 
one half the young men who may daily be 
seen thronging the doors of our warehouses 
and crowding around the printing offices, in 
the vain hope of employment; lounging the 
streets where idleness opens the way to temp- 
tation gradually enticing them on to folly if 
not tocrime; would they but turn to the plough 
and in the healthful labors of the farmer’s life, 
healthful both for mind and body, seek a live- 
lihood, then would vice and wickedness find 
less foot-hold in the world. . 

I have always thought it impossible for a 
man to be very wicked in the country. How 
can he be, with all the glorious beauties of 
Nature spread out before him, through which 
so forcibly the love and kindness of God are 
exhibited? How can he turn to crime amid 
all that is pure and lovely inthe world? There 
is Spring with her balmy air and gentle bud- 
ding leaf; Summer with her bright and beau- 
tiful flowers and fields of yellow grain; and 
Autumn coming ingobes of more than regal 

to cast at his feet her golden fruits. 

» even as gracefully as the snows of 

age adorn the man whose Spring, whose Sum- 

mer and whose Autumn of life have been 

passed in works of usefulness and virtue, even 

so does hoary Winter crown the last days of 

the brave old year with beauty. Amid such 
‘scenes can man turn to crime? 

Those whose days have ever been spent 
within the city walls, whose ears are cease- 
sily dinved by tumult and disorder, whose 
are illumined by the incendiary, or 
darker by cries of murder and ra- 







es 


To do this, aim | 


| know they of the holy lessons | 


of time and money, so to the utmost farthing 
_ did he lavish out upon “appearances.” He 
wore the finest broadcloth, his beaver was of 
Coster’s highest finished, and on Sundays he 
supported white kids and a fancy cane, and 
might be seen with too many others of the 

same calibre, who pay for the privilege of 
| picking their teeth upon the steps of some 
| fashionable hotel, picking up the crumbs of 
| grace from some fashionable pulpit. Hover- 
_ ing thus like a silly moth around the blaze of 
| fashion, his vision became so wonderfully 
| dazzled that he could searcely recognize his 
old friend. Among his conpanions, who knew 


i 
! 
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| being a “fine dashing fellow,” who knew a 
| thing or two; yet, unfortunately, as his fame 
| in that quarter brightened, his star in the 
house of Dickens & Co. paled rapidly. By 


their game, he soon got up the character of 


and see old friends like us. Why 1 declare 
you look as smart as Squire Glover on town- 
meeting days. Well, what a place this New- 
York is to be sure. I declare I wouldn’t 
live here for the world.” 

Arthur now stopped all further remarks of 
the good lady by inquiring affectionately after 
his parents, while to her voluble replies he 
eagerly listened, his eyes suffused with those 
tears which would not disgrace a hero. 

“Well, Arthur,” said Mr. Blakely, “your 
father is getting old, and the old lady begins 
to fail, but then they’re dreadful smart for 
(their years. Why, your father must be nigh 
on to seventy. Well, well, I a’nt a boy 
myself, ha, ha!” 

“Do tell what has become of George Whee- 
ler,” asked Mrs. Blakely; “why his folks 
don’t know nothing about him it is ever so 
long since they heard a single word from him!” 

Arthur replied that George was well and 
had an excellent situation in one of the first 
jobbing houses in the city. 








the advise of one of his new friends, he took 
| lodgings in astylish boarding house, and selon 
| les regles made violent love to the fair Priscil- 
| Ia, Madam’s only daughter, a languishing, 
| die-away, sentimental young lady, one who 
| would faint if a spider sprawled its unseem- 
liness over her robe, yet was a perfect stoic 
should she chance to meet a poor wretched, 
half-starved child; would scream at the sight 
of blood, yet vowed it would be delightful to 
have a duel fought for one’s love; who could 
smile divinely in the parlor surrounded by her 
dozen of boarder beaux, all nice young men, 
| yet frown and rave up stairs if mamma would 
| not purchase the dress, the hat, or the opera 
| ticket, upon which her desires were fixed. 

Like young Rapid in the play, George de- 
termined to ‘‘push high,” so he gave himself 
out as the only son of a wealthy landed pro- 
prietor, and, in that character, soon distanced 
all other competitors for the favor of this in- 
teresting young lady. Very different was the 
life which Arthur led. Every hour which 
could be spared from his duties was devoted 
to study or some useful pursuit, so that his 
salary was increased to him ten fold in value 
by the good use he made of it, his mind was 
enriched, and all the best purposes of his heart 
were strengthened. 


One day he met George in the street, the 
latter with the tailor’s unpaid hundred upon 
his back, the former with a respectable suit 
of his own. There was true cordiality in the 
pressure of Arthur’s hand as he exclaimed: 
‘*‘How are you, George? It is months since 
we have met.” 

“Is it, indeed?’ was the careless reply, 
‘faith, I'd forgot. W hat’s the news?” 

“From home do you mean?” answered 
Arthur; “you know the Blakelys are in town, 
1 suppose; I am just going to call upon them. 
Will you go with me?” 

“Not I, excuse me; these country friends 
are the most annoying bores.” 

“We do not think alike, I am sorry to say, 
George. ‘The Blakelys were our nearest 
neighbors, you remember, and most worthy 
people.” 

“Oh, hang your worthy people, give me 
flash and fun and the sparkle of a merry eye. 
You may enjoy their delectable society, your- 
self, Arthur, if you choose; talk about pigs 
and poultry and last year’s grass; give them 
your arm to the Battery and the Museum, 
but excuse me, ha, ha, ha! The very idea of 
walking Broadway with a country gawky on 
each arm would justify suicide. Good bye, 
Arthur; don’t forget to take them to see the 
Ecaleobion, the newest method of hatching 
chickens, ha, ha, ba!” 

“Stop a moment, George,” said Arthur, 
“where are you boarding? You have left the 
old place, I hear; although you have not in- 
quired for me for a great while, as I can learn, 
I shall still take the privilege of old friendship 
to come and see you.” 

“Right, my good fellow. The fact is, I cut 
the old Quakeress long ago—not the sort of 
thing—all hum drum. [am now at—— Thir- 
teenth street; capital house, first rate set of 
fellows 1 have it all my own way there.” 

“How much do you pay a week ?” inquired 
Arthur. , 

“Well, ités rather a high price, to be sure— 

seven dollars a week—but it is a eapital place; 
' tskdes there te a: lady ln the cnne—ak Ae 
thur!” ws 

“A love affair, George?” - 

“N-not exactly, for it’s all on my side, *pon 
} my soul. 1 say many tender things to be sure 

to the fair Priscilla, merely to indulge her in 





Well, it is strange he don’t write to his 
| folks,” continued Mrs. B.; “any how we 
| must see him before we go, and I guess I'll 
give him a good piece of my mind.” 
| Arthur now offered his services to take them 
|to any part of the city they wished to visit. 

“Well, you’re mighty good,” answered 

Mrs. Blakely, smoothing down her apron, 
| “and I don’t care if Fan and I go with you. 

1 promised Fanny a new gown and some 
| notions, so if you can take us to a good shop 
I guess Ill trade.” 

“That’s right, Arthur,” said the old man, 
‘you take the women in tow. [’ve got to go 
down to the canal boat to see about my grain. 
I’m glad you’re come, for I reckon they’d be 
kinder lonesome here in the house.” 

Mrs. Blakely and Fanny were soon equip- 
ped for their promenade. A straw bonnet, 
whose fashign dated back some six or eight 
years, a gay flowerd calico gown and blanket 
shawl, together with an enormous velvet bag 
from which protruded the corners of a yellow 
bandanna, completed the dress of the elderly 
lady. Fanny wore a white cambric which 
had once done honorable service to her moth- 
er, but was now altered to fit the neat little 
waist of the daughter, a pink gauze scarf and 
blue silk hat, adorned with a large bunch of 
full blown roses. 

Arthur might have been pardoned for feel- 
ing a little reluctance at facing the fashionable 
throng without, but, if such a thought did 
for a moment pass through his mind, the 
pleasure of having it in his power to be of 
service to his country friends overbalanced 
all other considerations, so cheerfully giving 
an arm to each, amid the half suppressed 
titter of waiters and cab-men, he escorted 
the ladies forth into Broadway. 

All the time the old gentleman with the 
newspaper had stealthily watched the pro- 
ceedings of Arthur—now apostrophizing the 
ceiling, then nodding and smiling at his 
paper as if making it a party concerned— 
until, as the three left the room, he sprang 
from his chair and rubbing bis hands briskly 
together, exclaimed: 

‘“There—there’s a fine fellow for you; there’s 
@ pattern; there’s a lad with a heart, and a 
sound one. I honor him!” Then ringing 
the bell: 

“What is the name of that young gentle- 
man that just left the house?” he inquired of 
the servant. 

“Which one, sir? there are so many.” 

“The one with two ladies.” 

“He, he, he! him with them queer look- 
ing—” 

“No impudence here, my lad—quick, do 
you know his name?” 

“Well, if that’s the chap you mean, he 
sent in his name as—as—Stanley; yes, Arthur 
Stanley, that’s it.” 

The old gentleman took out his memoran- 
dumbook and inscribed it therein with evident 
satisfaction. 

It was evening, and with the fair Priscilla 
leaning languishingly upon his arm, George 
Wheeler sauntered down . 
““My charmer, you will be fatigued, I fear,” 
he gently whispered, ‘suffer me to lead you 
into —— saloon and refresh yourself with an 
a on ee would prefer sherbert.” 
» neither, George I positively 30 
At that moment the 
Museum struck up a lively 
























her ; Poor 


either in or coming out; she was sure if 
they did she should expire with mortification. 

To his utter consternation the first person 
George saw as he entered the Museum was 
Arthur Stanley with Mrs. Blakely on his 
arm, closely followed by the old farmer and 
Fanny. Most devoutly did he wish them in 
regions unmentionable, or that he was avy- 
where else but there, and was about to feign 
sudden indisposition ora forgotten engage- 
ment to draw off from the scene, when Arthur 
turning round immediately recognized him 
with a low bow. 

“Lord, do you know them smart people?” 
inquired the old lady. 

“Why, that is George Wheeler, I see he 
has grown out of your knowledge as well as 
myself,” said Arthur, laughingly. 

“Now you don’t. Sakes alive—why Tom 
(addressing her husband) that young fellow 
there is George Wheeler,” and instantly the 
honest farmer and wife crossed the hall, and, 
in spite of the frigid manner of George, 
showered down upon him a thousand ques- 
tions, wonders and reproaches, at the same 
time treating him to various little domestic 
details of home, which he hoped might blister 
their tongues in telling, especially within 
hearing of his fastidious companion, The 
whole scene would have been a rich subject 
for Cruikshank. ‘The borror and disdain ex- 
pressed in the countenance of the fashionable 
fair one—the confusion and haughty air of 
George, vainly endeavoring to break away 
from the friendly grip of the old man’s hand, 
and poor Mrs. Blakely every now and then 
pausing in her rapid utterance to eye curious- 
ly his fashionable dressed companion, who 
she was sure beat any thing she ever see! 
When afterward speaking of this scene, she 
remarked, “I could not tell what ailed the 
girl, but she made awful faces, and rolled up 
her eyes "till I couldn't see nothing of them.” 

Arthur with Fanny now joined the group, at 
sight of whose blushing, pretty face, George 
became greatly mollified. Fanny Blakely 
jndeed had narrowly escaped being a perfect 
beauty. Her complexion was very fair—a 
rosy pair of lips, with small even teeth—eyes 
a light blue, but beautifully large and expres- 
sive—and her hair, which was very fine and 
silky, the palest shade of auburn. 

George mentally resolved for her sake to 
cultivate the acquaintance of these ‘half sav- 
ages," as he had already declared them to be 
to the ear of Priscilla; and from the cold, in- 
solent manner he had first assumed, passed into 
a free and easy chit-chat with the old people; 

nay, so fardid he carry his condescension 
that, unmindful of the displeasure manifested 
by the pouting lip and lowering brow of the 
amiable Priscilla, he offered his disengaged 
arm to Fanny, coolly, leaving Arthur to escort 
the old lady. 

The Blakelys remained a week in the city, 
to whom Arthur devoted every hour which 
was not required in the counting-room. 
George, too, but for more selfish reasons, let 


engaged, yet never compromising his dignity 
by appearing in public with them. 


ting, succeeded in its object. 


bosom. 


and displeasure alternately, something in this 
fashion: 

“Em!” “good!” ‘pish!’ “noble fellow!” 
“fool!” “good lad!” “conceited monkey!” 
“silly girl!” “bang him!” and more than once 
a large brawny fist was shaken most ominous- 
ly at the back of the gallant George. 

Pleased with their trip to the city, the 
Blakelys returned home, anticipating many 
an evening’s entertainment in recapitulating 


ful things they had seen. 


Nearly a year has passed since the scenes 
last related, and rapidly on the road to ruin 
has George sped his way. It is evening, and 
alone in his chamber sits this reckless youth. 
On a table before him are wine and glasses, 
and several letters, and tradesmen’s bills are 
lying scattered about. He leans his head up- 
on his hand—his brow is clouded, and his look 
almost ferocious. At length, springing from 
his chair, he repidly paced back and forth the 
room, exclaiming with an oath: 

o what am I to do? Cursed luck! 
Thrown out of my situation; my salary already 
overdrawn tothe amount of three hundred 
dollars. What’s to be done? Who would 
have thought the old churls would turn me 
off? Hang me, if I did! Pretty business! 
Then there’s my board bill due for six months. 
How the old Jazebel will rave when she finds 
it out! No more soft speeches to that silly 
fool, her daughter—pah !—will answer in place 
of bank notes. Ah, my sweet, pretty Fanny !”” 
and taking a letter from his pocket, he care- 
lessly glanced it over. ‘Poor, foolish little 
dear, how she loves me!” he continued; 
‘well, my beauty we’ll have some gay hours 
yet.” 

At this moment, a young man of gay and 
dashing appearance entered, upon whose 
handsome features vice and immorality had 
already set their stamp. 

Turning out a glass of wine, he drank it 
off! then slapping George upon the shoulder, 
cried: 

‘How now, man? Inthe dumps! Hang 
care, I say. What’s the matter with you? 
You look as if you had been listening toa 
sermon.” 

‘*Matter enough, Rivers; but what is the 
news with you? Any better luck this time?” 

“Luck! no. ‘The old lady flatly refuses to 
shell out another cent fora month. Come, 
George, you must let me have a cool fifty.” 

“I can’t, Tom, upon my soul. [am done 
for. Turned away, Tom. You may well 
stare. Yes, [—J— Wheeler, am 
shamefully turned out of the house of Dickins 
&Co. Thinkofthat. But, I swear, !°ll have 
my revenge!” 





“Not acopper, I tell you—not a cent.— 
Hark ye, | have already overdrawn my salory, 
three hundred.” 

“W-h-e-w I” 

“But lve had the good of it. 

me 





no day pass during their stay, without calling 
at the hotel, disereetly choosing those hours 
when he knew Arthur would be otherwise 


To the 
artless Fanny in particular he strove to make 
himself agreeable, and it is no wonder that 
his crafty address, so specious and insinua- 
Soon the bright 
blush and timid glance betrayed too well the 
interest he had awakened in her innocent 


The old gentleman who occupied the par- 
lor upon Arthur's first visit to the hotel, was 
always at his post, and always with paper 
in hand, watching closely the appearance of 
both these young men, and muttering to the 
unconscious sheet which he held, his pleasure 


to their less fortunate neighbors the wonder- 


«Well, but how, Rivers?” 
“Where’s your diamond ring?” 
‘¢Priscilla.” ” 

**Pah! your breast-pin?”’ 

**Priscilla.” 

“You're a fool, George! But you have got 
your watch, have you not?” 

“IT have.” 

“Very well. First take it to the pawn- 
broker, and raise something upon it, then go 
with me and in half an hour I will wager you 
double your money. Come along.” 

A few moments brought them to Chatham 
street, that hive of pawn-brokers, where the 
watch was disposed of for about half its value. 
Then crossing the Park, they turned down 
Broadway, and were soon within the unholy 
walls of a gaming-house, 

Here the foot fell noiselessly upon the yield- 
ing surface of beautiful carpets, the walls 
were fluted with crimson silk, bordered with 
a drooping foliage of golden leaves and acorns. 
Immense mirrors in richly wrought mouldings 
gave back the scene on every side—spreading 
out saloon upon saloon, until the eye wearied 
with its splendor. ‘There were no windows; 
but here in the day as in the night, and in the 
night as in the day, still burned on those mag- 
vificent chandeliers, lighting up this charnel- 
house of the soul with more than noon-day 
brightness, 

With all his follies, George had never yet 
gambled. But now the fatal step was taken. 
Urged on by Rivers, goaded by the reflection 
that through his own folly he was now penni- 
less, reckless of ali save the chance of gain in 
the stake he was about to throw, George 
rushed on to destruction. 

Unfortunately he won. Another throw of 
the dice, and still he wins, Another, still 
winning, until intoxicated with wine and luck, 
he returned to his lodgings, The next night 
found George again at the same enticing 
scene, and again successful. But the third 
night, all his luck forsook him. 

Oh the agony, the hope, the fear, anger and 
despair, which by turns agitated the bosom of 
the wretched youth, as the night wore on.— 
Finally, in the one wild hope of success, he 
staked a sum he knew he was not possessed 
of, and like a madinan fixed his glassy eye 
upon the dice—need we say he Lost? 


It was a dark, stormy night in November, 
that farmer Wheeler and his wife were sud- 
denly aroused from their sleep by a loud, 
quick knocking at the door. 


of the farmer, springing from his bed at the 
unwonted sound. 


There was no answer, save by a repetition 


**W ho’s there?” demanded the gruff voice | 
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of the knock, still louder and more impatient. 

“Who's there, I say? Speak. I open no| 
doors to stragglers.” 

“Father, open quickly; it is your son—it is 
George!’ 

Ere the last words were spoken, the bolt 
was quickly withdrawn, and with an ex- 
clamation of joy, the old man held out his 
hand to welcome his child! ‘The ear of the 
aged mother too had caught that beloved voice 
and springing forward, she threw her arms | 
around him, while tears of gladness choked | 
all utterance. 

But when by the light of the candle, which | 
the old man now placed upon the table, the | 
pale haggard face of George was revealed to 
them, both parents started back with dismay. 
His eyes were sunken and bloodshot—his hair 
dishevelled—his lips and cheeks of marble | 
paleness, and from his garments the rain drip- 
ped upon the sanded floor. | 

*“George—boy; is it possible! Can this be 
my son?” said the father. 

**My poor, poor boy, you are sick. Kindle | 


flood of tears. 

“Father,” said George, upheeding this | 
burst of grief, and ina voice whose hollow | 
tones made the old man shudder, “father, you | 
must give me Money; all you have, and that | 
too without delay!” 

“What, money—money! Good God! what | 
am I to Jearn?” and he sank, trembling, into | 
a chair. 

“You'll know soon enough !”* was the blunt | 
reply. “Come, I must have the money—aust | 
Have 1T-—I TeLt you!” added George, with 
violence. 

“No, boy,” said his father, struggling to re- 
gain some composure; “no money will I give 
you until I koow what it is for. Go, pull off 
your wet clothes; sit down and warm yourself, 
and then 1’ listen to you.” 

“I tell you every moment is an age. Stop 
not for inquiries; you will not sleep the easier 
for the knowledge. Give me the money at 
once then, and let me be off. Quick, quick!” 

The old man still hesitated. 

“Give it to him! give it to him! Oh, he has 
some terrible reason for asking it! besought 
his weeping wife. 

It was enough. Going toa large wooden 
chest, Mr. Wheeler drew forth a small bag, 
and handed it to his son. 

‘Here, George, is one hundred dollars.— 
Take it; but tell me for the love of God, tell 
me, you are not guilty of crime!” 

‘Is here all?” exclaimed George, eagerly 
clutching the bag. ‘Only one hundred dol- 
lars? Father, you have more! Give it to me.” 

“Yes, boy, | have more; but a small sum 
more—the earnings of many a hard day’s toil, 
which we have put by to support us when 
our old limbs are too feeble to work.” 

“Give it me, father—all, every cent!” 

“Ungrateful boy; would you beggar us?” 
said the old man, sternly. 

“I have to thank you 1 part for my present 
misery!’ exclaimed George, ing his 
father with a look of bitterness. “It was 
your advice has done it. When the tempter 
was nigh, and vice, in pleasure’s alluring 
garb, beckoning me astray from virtue and 
duty, could I but have remembered your voice 
but once lifted in tones of warning and en- 
treaty, I might have halted in my mad career; 
but, no; your well remembered parting words 
now hissed through my brain anew from the 
devil’s mouth;* and on, on, I pushed, till so 
far lost I heeded no er pen po 
tempter but my own wicked years 
since, I left your roof, a happy, innocent boy ! 
I return with guilt and misery ! and you—you, 
father, have aided me to this bitter portion 
of the world’s » 

The wretched old man buried his face in 
his hands, and groaned aloud, 

For one moment Nature wrestled with 
depravity in the heart of George. He threw 
his arms around his mother’s’ 








| 


a fire, quick, father, that [ may get something | 
warm for the poor fellow, and some dry | 
clothes. Oh, George, George, what is the | 
matter?” cried the poor mother, with a fresh | 




















FARM FOR SALE. 
4 ber subscriber offers for sale his P ARM. 


DAVID KNOWLTON, 
ON O45 STREET, 
ate a few rods North of the Bap tin: v 
House, in Vassalboro. It contains between mo 
acres—-well wooded and watered, and sulin), divid 
tillage, mowing and pastornge. P - 
For further particulars enquire at the Maine Parmne: 
» OF Of the subscriber, on the premises nad 


pn Wap PINE COFFINS REVEL WINKLp, 


on . 
N.B. All kinds of OLD PuR. ae 


NIPURE repaired short wo DR. WARREN’S 


Augusta, Oct., 1846. 43 GARSAPARILLA, TOMATO AND WILD ¢ 


PHYSICAL BITTERS, «: 50 --» ope 
PRODUCE AND CASH WANTED. pareaparilla, Tomato and Wild Cherry Bitter 
EORGE F. COOKE, posite the Prawatin House, —, by ap ——, wniVereally approy, 

A has received a fresh stock of Goods, con- : wale, epeedy effectual remedy for s, 
Ni ong, Powch and Green Teas: lous, Mercurial and Cutaneous diseases; Jnund : 
he ney Ong | M pear estion, Dyspepria, Billious Disorders, | ™ —_ am 5 

iNa Syrup, the best article in town; Molasses, Lard, Gonstvamenn Weak end Bore Stomach U} ry 

Coffee, Cc aud Brown Sugars BSaleratus, Bpices, ° ymach, Ulcers and p 

T Snuff, Brooms, Wash Boards, 


Vassalboro, Angust 9, 1847. 
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Mop H a Swelling of the Limbs, Pain in the Bon. 
Clothes Pins, Sheeting, str. Shirting, Thin Stuffs, Satinets, | phen Sy ae ae Affections, Ba\t Rhewn,, 5 
Ticking, Drilling, Prints, Suspenders, Gloves, Huse, Pocket ene Hares “po ~~ “Wo on the Pace or Bo. 
Hdkfs, and a great variety of other articles. ee Veet ee I 
G C. will keep, in their season, Oranges, Lemons, ty, Headache, Dizziness, Ballow ¢ omplexion, and 
Peaches, Pears, Pine “Apples, Berries, &c. &c. ’ pane h arise from the abuse of Mereur 
N.B. Wanted, in exchange for the above Goods, Eees, The prAna in the blood, no matter how a, ’ 
Butter, Dried Appie, Oats, Corn, Old Rubber Shoes, and given by hoodie a ae -_ 4 after « 
oe Sma | and will be found superior to any prey erati of 
— “ an oom, ain naenece, | 20W in Gee. It is high? cant > Lapeer eo atl 
MONTAGUE’S INDIAN LUNG SYRUP, snd very finely flavored te tha mane po 
POSITIVE REMEDY tor Coughs, Colds, Asthma, | it produces in the condition and tendeney o/ the » 
Bronchitis, Croup, Disease of the Phroat and Lungs, | speedy and permanent. ‘ " : 
and Consumption iv all the varied forms ander which it) A* « Spring medicine for purifying the blood 
appears as the pron dossreres se nee race. | ing the stomach and body, and checki: © ell 
is is truly an Indian medicine p 
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lame 


#treners 


ably the only | habits, the Sarsaporilia, Tomato and Wild Cher } 

real one in use amongst the white people, although there are entirely unrivaled. ; 

are so many in circulation called Indian medicines. Itis| Prepared and sold by DAVID F. BRADLEF 

free from all mineral] substances of any kind and character, | Magasin de Sante. (Magazine of Health.) 130 Wash... 

that everything used in its composition is of the vegetable | *treet, Boston, Genera) Agency for Buchan's Hy 

kingdom. | Balsam of Life, Upham’s Pile Electuary, Bradlee’. p 

Agents.—Qorren & BLatcnrorp, Augusta; Thomas | ing and Preserving Pills, Dr. Jac kson’s Infallible Ey 

Frye, Vassalboro’. ly29 | or, Bradlee’s New England 
| Superior Cologne Water, &c. 

HEALTH AND HAPPINESS RESTORED, | A/*0, 08 above, all the Pop 


| Use, pure and genuine, at the lowest poxsih! wite 
PATENT MEDICINE DEPOT. | Aeanve.daguete, 5. E Lape, ond 60 bo ‘ 
- M. MOULTON, Wayne, Me., is an authorized agent | Hallowell, B. Wales, and 8. Page & Co . Gerdine 
J e for the sale of the following popular Patent Medicines: | Smith. and G. M. Atwood; Bath, A. G Page: Be 
Buchan'’s Hungarian Balsam, Wistar’s Balsam of Wild | Washburn & Jordan; Bangor,G.W Ledd. No nn 
Cherry, Hunter’s Balsam, Carter's Pulmonary Balsam, | Blont & Tarner; Norway, Hall & Dow, and by theo. 
Sherman's Olosnonian Balsam, 8. O. Richardson's Sherry | in medicine generally throughout New Exgland 
Wine Bitters, do. Pectora) Balsam, Goodwin's Sarsaparil- - 
ia Bitters, Folger’s Olosaonian Balsam, Atwood’s Jaundice 


Bitters, Brown’s Sarsapariiia and Tomato Bitters, Wood's DR. TOWNSEND S SARSAPA Rl LL A, 


Sarsaparilla and gy Be oe Eyer, Someits pio The most Extraordinary Medicine in the ore 
Bitters, Spice Bitters, Mitchell's Temperance Bitters, Mof- | “ : 
fat’s museeve, George's Pain Killer, Atwood’s Canker Drops, § ip peas 908 — —- ~_ it is « 
<o.. Bycontery Doren, ssbneens Anodyne Liniment, do. | »Id . peat diseases without von iti ‘ . - Mp 
Dyspeptic Bitters, Downs’ Elixir, Sears’ Syrup of Liver- | rs x F bilitating he pactent siting, purging 
wort, Jayne’s Expectorant, do. Carminative Balsam, do, | Th ~ t beauty and superiority of this ®er 
Alterative, do. Hair Tenic, do. American Hair Dye, Egyp- — Sinan in. abil Mt anndiontes ee 
tian Hair Dye, Cyprian Hair Tonic, Sherman’s Poor Man's ated ® A My he i It wy aaa the Sort ee 
Plaster, Allebasic’s Poor Man’s Plaster, Alld’s Rheumatic eatener enatadinan eae tnewes 4 het exis enn 
Plaster, Brown's Strengthening Plaster, McAllister’s All- whole system and strengthens the person ne ' . 
Healing Ointment, Kittredge’s Nerve and Bone Ointment, | - ‘y sed Sheed: mp poetry 
Buzzell’s Oimtment for the Itch and all other Cutaneous | a by . 4 ‘thie lies the svend eceret ‘of tis ‘ 
Eruptions, Upham’s Pile Electuary, Marshall's Catarrh | fal euesese. % hes sestumed within the pest tec | 
Souff, Rat Exterminator, Fabastock’s Vermifuge, Cook's | _eentiem, 35.000 quran of eavere Cases of dincn:, 
cegea, TEAP Letaeioss ce ries tele Pde, least 6000 of these ee considered “~~. le. More 
5] a ? ] ” ) > , +; out uses of 
Brandreth’s, Smith’s, Clickner’s Sugar Coated, Indian Dys- - —=- a X.. " Ww —yr p 
pepsian, Snelzler’s Headache, Old Parr’s, Moffat's, Mos- | rab e ses of the different Female Complaints; 2 
ley’s, Sears’ Blood Root, Covel's, Allebasis’, Phelps’ Tar- 7 sauhe { Liver Complaint rr 
bell’s Wistar’s, and Jayne’s Pills, &c. &c. of Seretalas 1000 ehese 6 De - oo ‘ 
Reware oF Irosition.—J. M. MOULTON is sole | “isense of ee Nope sree) SEP enon . 
agent for the sale of the above medicines at Wayne Vil- | cee waa véipdion, oueehous pimy les on th 
lage—persons purchasing of any one else at this place are | ‘'7 - — at . ~ —t— samanaiaidin teedecks 
liable to be imposed upon with » worthless and spurious | gered a hey Le@ections.&¢. 4c. 
article. 2m29 Wayne, July 22, 1847. | “he side and chest, spinal affections, 


. This, we are aware, must appear incredible 
’ letters from physicians and our agents from 
CONSUMPTION CURED . United States, informing us of extraordinary cures. R \ 
RIUMPHANT SUCCESS of BUCHAN’S HUNGA- Buskirk, Esq., one of the most respectab|¢ 
"RIAN BALSAM OF LIFE, the Great Enclish Rem- | Newark, N. J., intorms me that he can refer | 
edy for Colds, Coughs, Asthma, and Consumption! the | 150 cases in that place alone There are tt 
most celebrated and infallible remedy for Colds, Coughs, | cases in the city of New York, whic h we v 
Asthma, or any form of Pulmonary Consumption, is the | With pleasure, and to men of character. | is 
Hungarian Balsam of Life, discovered by Dr. Buchan of | Medicine for the preventive of disease known. | 
London, England, tested for upwards of seven years in | ¢dly saved the lives of more than 5000 Chr 
Great Britain and on the Continent of Europe, and intro- | #¢ason, as it removed the cause of disease, and | 
dneed into the United States, ander the immediate super- | them for the Summer season : ; >. on 
intendence of the inventor. Usrrep Srates Orricern.—Capt. G. W. Mel 
The astonishing success of the Hungarian Balsam, in the | the U. 8. Navy, and member of the New Jersey Li 
cure of every form of Consumption, warrants the Ameri- | ture, has kindly seut us the following certificate, 
can Agent in soliciting for treatment the worst possible Rauway, Jan. 2 
cases that can be found in the communit y—cases that seek | 


Hair Restorative, Bra 





ular Medicines in gene 




















A vear since I was taken with the Influenz 





relief in vain from any of the common remedies of the day, | Whole system left in a debilitate dstate. I wee 
and have been given up by the most distinguished Physi-| tty Dr. Townsend's Sarsaparilia, and afer takin: 
cians, as confirmed and incurable. The men A Baj- | three bottles, I was very much relieved, an 
sam has cured, and will cure, the most desperate of cases. | entirely to the said Sarsaparilia. 1 have con 
It is no quack nostrum, but a standard English medicine, | it, aod I Gnd that Timprove every day. I pent 
of known and established efficacy. j my life, and would not be without it wom s os ‘ 
TO THE CONSUMPTIVE. | tion. SCROFULA CURED 
Every femily in the United States should be supplied ; . ne te - i. ~ - 
with Buchan’s Hungarian Balsam, not only to counteract | This certifi ate conclusively paeves ¥. is 
the consumptive tendencies of the climate, but te be used | has perk ct control over we most Chetinen Le 
as a preventive medicine in all cases of Colds, Coughs, | or~ ee Three persons er 7 one a mane tae car 
Spitting of Blood, Pain in the Side and Chest, Irritation | Taree Cuitprex.—Dr. Townsen het 
and Soreness of the Langs, Bronchitis, Difficulty of Breath- | he pleasure to inform you that three of my chil _ 
ing, Hectic Fever, Night Sweats, Emaciation and General | S€®® cured of the Scrofula by the use of your « 
D i . . . | medicine. They were afflicted very severely wit! 
ebility, Asthma, Influenza, Hooping Cough and Croup. a cede on 
In case of actual disease of the lungs, or seated consump- | *°T€*—have taken some four bottles— i 


| for which I feel under deep obligation. 
Yours, Isaac W. Crain, 106 Woot 


To Mothers and Married Ladies. 


tion, it is the only source of hope. 
Sold by McDonald & Smith, sole agents for the United 
Kingdom, at the Italian Warehouse, Regent street, London, | 


in bottles and cases, for ships, hospitals, &c. | ‘This extract of Sarsaparilia has been expressly 
By special appointment—DAVID F. BRADLEE, 130 | in reference to female complaints. No female w! 

Washington street, Boston, Mass., sole agent for the Uni- | reason to suppose she is approaching that critica! 

ted States and British American Provinces. “the turn of life,” should neglect to take it, as it is 
American price, @1 per bottle, with full directions. | tain preventive for any of the numerous and horri! 








Pamphlets, containing a mass of English and American | eases to which females are subject at this time of life. Thi 


certificates and other evidence, showing the unequalled | period may be delayed for several years by using thi 
merits of this Great English Remedy, may be obtained of | icine. Nor is it less valuable to those who are approe 
the agents, gratis. | womanhood, as it is calculated to assist nature by « 

None genuine without the written signature of the Amer- | ing the blood and invigorating the system. Indec 
ican agent, on a gold and bronze label, to counterfeit which | medicine is invaluable for al] the delicate diseases (Lo 
is forgery. | women are subject. 


Agents.—J. E. Lapp, 8. 8. Brooxs, Augusta; B. Wales,| 1t braces the whole system, renews permanently th« 
8. Page & Co., Hallowell; H. Smith, G. M. Atwood, Gar- | ural energies—by removing the impurities of the body 
diner; A. G. Page, Bath; Washburn & Jordan, Belfast; G. | so far stimulating the system as to produce a subse 
W. Ladd, Bangor; Blunt & Turner, Norridgewock; Hall | relaxation, which is the case of most medicines take 
& Dow, Norway; and by the dealers in medicine generally | female weakness and disease. 








Se ee ___sepy28 | sd GREAT FEMALE MEDICINE. 
Dr. Townsend's Sarsaparilia is a sovereign and + 
A BD OMINAL SUPPORTERS. cure for incipient consumption, barrenness, levcorrhe 
NEW ENGLAND TRUSS MANUFACTORY, | whites, obstructed or difficult menstruation, incon: 

, ’ 7 = | of urine, or involuntary discharge thereof, and for the ¢ 
—_— re ae ay oe eral prostration of the system—no matter whether (h+ 
stand, No. 305 Washington street opposite No. 264, en- sult of inherent cause or causes, produced by illness or 
trance in Temple Avenue, BOSTON, where he has been | “#e®*- 


for the last ten years—and his residence and business being | 
both in the same building, he can be seen at home nearly 
the whole of the time, day or evening. He has more room 
and better conveniences for the Truss business than an 
other person engaged in it in this city or any other. ~AF, - - 

Alse, Abdominal Supporters for Prolapsus Uteri; Trusses | we yt ———— of us, in cases of 80 delicat« 
—~ Age ae Ew. oe Bags, _ — nature, to exhibit capiliinenes of cures pertormed, but v 

oards, Steele oes for deformec ; sses repaired | 4 4 = be 
at one hour’s notice, and often times made to answer as | can assure the afflicted that hundreds of cases hav 
well as new. The subscriber having worn a truss himeelt | Feperted to us. 
or the last twenty-five years, and fitted so many for the 
ast ten years, feels confident in being able to suit all cases 
that may come to him. 

Convex Spiral Trusses, Dr. Chase’s Trusses, formerly 
sold by Dr. Leech; Trusses of galvanized metal that will 


fects on the human frame. 
}and lassitude, from taking it, at once become redue: ¢ 

full of energy under its influence 
’ | acts the nervelessness of the female frame, whicu is 


Several cases where families have | 


ble medicine, have been blest with a healthy offspring 
Dr. Townsend—My wife being greatly distressed 

weakness and genera) debility, and suffering contineal!s 

pain and a sensation of bearing down, falling of the won 





Nothing can be more surprising than its invigoratmes ¢ 


It immediately Counie 


without children, after using a few botiles of this invelus 


Persuns subject to Weaxnest 


j . herr 
n t, having wooden and copper pads; Read’s Spiral | 2»d with other difficulties, and having known cases w 
Truss; Rundcil's de; Salmon’s Ball end Bocket; mount your medicine has effected great cures; and also hear: 


patent French do; Bateman’s do, double and single; Stone's | !t recommended for such cases as I have described, | 


’ ’ 3 . 4 follow 
Trusses; also Trusses for children, of all sizes. Marsh’s | t#ined a bottle of your Extract of ate tw te on 


Truss; Dr. Hull's do; Thompson’s Ratchet do, and the | e¢ the directions you gave me. 


Shakers’ Rocking Trusses may be had at this establishment. | moved her complaints and restored her health. Beg 


Whispering Tubes and Ear Trumpets, that will enable a | &T@teful for the benefits she received, I take pleasure 
panes to , Bon low with one that is hard of hearing. | thus acknowledging it, and recommending s Ee L- _ 

All Ladies in want of Abdominal Supporters or Trusses, | . D. Moore, cor. of Grand and Lydiu 
waited on by his wife, Mrs. Caro.ive D. Foster, who| Albany, Aug. 17, 1647. 
has had ten years’ experience in the business. Opinions of Physicians. 

Certificates, Dr. Townsend is almost daily —w orders | 

; . of Boston.—Having had oc- | physicians in different parts of the Union. 
ap Lhe afflicted with hernia | _ This is to certify that we, the undersigned, physicia ; 
have suffered much from the want of skillful workmen in | the city of Albany, have in numerous cases pres Wibee 
accommodating trusses to the peculiarities of their cases. [| | Townsend's Sarsaparilia, and believe it to _ = é 
have taken pains to inform myself of the competency ot | ™ost valuable preparations of the Sarsaperil oes eu 
Mr. J. F. Foster to supply the deficiency occasioned by the | ket. Hi. Ms Pt —— 4 
death of Mr. Beath. After some months of observation ot | = . — —p 
his work, I am satisfied that Mr. Foster is well acquainted | - > ae . 
with the manufacture of these instruments and ingenious | P. E. +64 =O 
in accommodating them to the variety of cases which occur. | _ Prineipal office, 126 a st, ~ : = ing. 
I feel myself called upon to recommend him to my profes- Redding & Co., 8 State st., Boston; Dyott «Orie 
sional brethren and to the public as a person — fitted to 
their wants in regard to these important articles. 
Joun C. Warren, M.D. 

From Dr. Robbins, Roxbury.—Since the death of Mr- 
Joha Beath, I have used, in preference to all other trusses, 
those made by Mr. J. F. Foster of Boston. 

P. G. Rospine, M. D. 

From Dr. Greene, Boston.—I have sent many persons 
to be fitted with trusses and abdominal supporters by Jas. 
F. Foster, and he has uniformly given full satisfaction in 
their application. 

The benefit of such instruments is often lost, in conse- 
quence of their imperfect construction, and from neglect in 
properly fitting them; on this account | am in the t of 
sendi patients to Mr. Foster, confidently believing that 
he will give them a good article, and see that they are well 
fitted. i. B.C. Gasene, M. D. 





Baltimore; and by the principal Druggists and Merc! 
generally throughout the United States, West bivic>. « 
Canadas. 


Hallowell, wholesale and retail agents; for sale #\>« 

H. Leon & Co., Waterville; Stanley & Prince, With: 
A. T. Perkins, G. M. Atwood, Gardiner; A. H. Abbow> 
China. 


ALL READY AND FOR SALE 





Bank, New end Second-hand LIGHT WAGO. 
Also a large number of Horse Carts and Cart "hr 
Double Horse and Light Wagon Wheels, ail made of 

and put together as well as usual. Repairing © 
Tan tiemnoes and dispatch. My sincere thanks for * 
past favors. Gentlemen please call. H. Dv. BI = 





Boston, Apri! 27, 1846.—The is familiar with Augusta, March, 1647. 
the ability 7 &. J. F. Foster - m trusses, the — 
various kinds of sup ers and other required _ E. KIDDER’S DYSENTERY CORDIA! 
by invalids, and folly believes that character of his =. 5 6s of Dysentery, Diarrhes 


sure cure for all form D - 
For sale by the agenta, OOFREN & BLATCII! OR 


WINDOW SHADES. 


UST RECEIVED, at PIERCE’S Furniture ane’ 
ery Store, No. 4 Union Block, a splendid lot of Pe . 
Window Shades, at prices from @1,25 to @5. Call snc» 


RIS GREEN, dry and ground in oil. brome Gre 
Imperial do; do; and Verdigris, for sale '' 
i : DILLINGHAM & TITCOMS 


Paper Hangings. . 
UST received a new and prime assortment of Is) 
Hangings, which we shal! sell at extreme ly low 
With our former extensive oars =e give pati 
facts bargains to all who may call at No.9 Brie 
ick, Dogue. COFREN & BLATCHFOR! 


work will favorably compare with that of other artists. 
4. V.C. Suitn, Bd. Boston Medical Jour. 
Boston, October, 1846. 43 


IME GENESEE FLOUR for sale by 
June Ist. 22 ANTHONY & MORTON. 


Kweyrs ern egy} — Haas Bull's SARSAPA- 
RILLA, for sale by N & BLATCHFORD. 


GrBurs-s rich article of Lemon Syrup and Sarsa- 
by 




















parilla Mead, for sale low by the dozen or single bottle, 
25 H. J. SELDEN & OO., Hallowell. 





AUGUSTA FLOUR MILL; 
abled 


ESEE WHITE WHEAT, from which he will be en- 
© asaibiaere and furnish families and others, 


POWDER! 


@ first rate POWDER, manufactured )) * 
100 oes C. Marble, Buck#eld, for sale by 





of which will be at fair rates. J. D. EMERY. 30 D. WOODWARD, JR., A4gt, No. 6 Arch Ro 
- meet. + ARD, SPERM and WHALE OIL forsale by = 
new and second hand F/our L ‘3 8. PAGE & ©O, Hallo e 
Barrels, for which fair price will be paid. J.D. E. 








- GENT’S FURNISHING GOODS. — 
L. tite orcs BATHING ROOMS. | QUIRTS, Bows, Oollar Ce bance 
to 





ose, Suspenders, Hand} 











completely refitted Bathing Yravats; Gloves, 
‘ casoammnndne oll Wie Gesire wom, | om Niche ae. ac, at No. 7, Union Block. ae 
a eee phd: she tmenar Gon Augusta, May 24, 21 WM. G. HA 
Bath. Shower Baths fur all who wish. — ——— 
The Hoowg wll te opened eve day mike ween tom | THE MAINE FARMER, | 
*s ksh do wentoa Ciekete Gir 61,00. PUBLISHED THURSDAY MORN! 
reserved for Ladies, at which time a fe- By RUSSELL BATON, 7 
a 1 oe ideo Gl Bank, Water St. Avs® 
— BOSWORTH’S BZEKIBL HOLMES, Bditor. 
raise, ae ae agar TERMS.—One dollar and seventy-five cents per anne 


rs any a payment ae! 
tae sen porocn wo wil bts ix good wubecrer * 
faites and clas a Bret |e smute agement ncaa rate 
AUTHORIZED AGENTS. 


ive AcE*T. 
JOSEPH &. PAGE, Travett So. Chins, 






















4. E. LADD, Angusta, and H. J. SELDEN & (0 


A T my Shop on Commercial street back of the Gran 


North Second st., Philadelphia; 8 8. Hance, Droge’ 


i 
‘ 
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